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Timid ladies who advocate the right of their 
sex to hold office will be inclined to give up the 
fight when they read the story of Miss Sweet, at 
Chicago, and men who have any chivalrous feel- 
ing will by the same story be wrought up to a 
high pitch of indignation. Miss Sweet was ap- 
pointed Pension Agent at Chicago, her prede- 
cessor expressing himself willing to make room 
for her if he could get out of debt, so Miss 
Sweet agreed to pay him such of her salary, for 
about a year, as exceeded $1,500. This was 
paid to a person named Campbell, to whom 
Blakely, Miss Sweet’s predecessor, claimed to 
owe money. At the end of the year Campbell 
demanded more money, claiming that he had 
Blakely’s note for $5,000, which he understood 
Miss Sweet assumed. Then, when Blakely came 
to turn over the accounts of his office to Miss 
Sweet, he proved to be short $3,000, which he 
persuaded his successor to assume for a week. 
The week lengthened into months ; Miss Sweet, 
by having acknowledged receipt of the full 
amount of the funds of the office, was proved 
to be technically a defaulter when the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions visited her office and examined 
her accounts. Two thousand dollars more was 
finally extracted from her toward this deficit of 
her predecessors. Then the poor woman told 
the President, and he put an end to the agony 
by saying that the payment of more money would 
be cause for dismissal. Greater transactions of 
dishonest nature are on record, but a meaner 
and more enraging one has not yet been reported, 
even from Washington. 


Secretary Bristow, being proposed for mem- 
bership of the Union League Club of New York, 
had cast against him ten black balls out of about 
one hundred and fifty. The explanation offered 
is that these were cast by business men who 
objected to some of Mr.. Bristow’s rulings as 
Secretary of the Treasury. If this be truae—and 








we imagine the public will be inclined to doubt 
it—there must necessarily be in course of forma- 
tion a new standard of rules as to what consti- 
tutes a loyal man and a gentleman. One reason 
why people, especially in New York, will dis- 
trust the explanation which has been offered, is 
that they know the Union League Club contains 
many business men between whom there is con- 
siderable rivalry and feeling, and that this fact 
has never been a bar to membership. It will be 
hard to believe, concerning General Bristow or 
any other possible candidate for the Presidency, 
that such an affront as that alluded to could be 
the result of any feeling but that of partisan 
malice and cowardice. 


After some ill-concealed rejoicing over the 
scarcity of small change, and some industrious 
abuse of the Republicans for the attempt at sil- 
ver resumption, Congress proceeded leisurely to 
that most neglected of its duties—the consid- 
eration of a way out of our financial embarrass- 
ments. Two silver bills were introduced, and 
they were really taking a little interest in them, 
as measures which were likely to make party 
capital, when who should swoop down upon 
them but that most unendurable of their afflic- 
tions, Secretary Bristow! This gentleman or- 
dered the issue of silver on checks and drafts 
forwarded in payment for currency, and upon 
New York Clearing-House certificates also. 'The 
consequence if that the small-change famine has 
ended, and a grateful country does not owe the 
House majority a word of thanks for it. Of the 
two bills by which an increase in the quantity of 
silver coin is sought, Mr. Randall’s exhibits a 
‘** centralizing ” tendency in that gentleman’s 
mind which should alarm his fellow Democrats ; 
Mr. Wells, however, suggests a way of escape 
which is fair for the people yet safe for the gov- 
ernment. 


The Chicago Inferior boils over with witty 
indignation at the Brooklyn Committee’s request 
that delegates to the General Assembly be unac- 
companied by ladies: ‘‘ No ladies wanted at the 
Assembly! Ladies of the Woman’s Board,” it 
shouts over the West, ‘‘do you hear that ?” 
The Jnferior had depended on the missionary 
enthusiasm with which the women would inspire 
the Boards and the Assembly. ‘‘We had 
hoped,” it goes on, ‘‘for abundance of those 
spiritual flowers and graces which flourish most- 
ly in woman’s heart, in that assembly field, so 
thickly set with theological wheat, weeds and 
stubbles. Nipped in the Brooklyn pantry are 
all those blossoming anticipations.” Now, the 
Interior is a good, stanch Presbyterian organ. 
Time was, not so long ago, that if you crossed 
its views you might have to Swing for it; but 
with what levity 4t treats a serious subject to- 
day! Has it forgotten what the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery thinks of the sex it extols—that its voice 
must not be heard above a whisper? And then 
to dare call the Assembly members ‘‘ theological 
wheat, weeds and stubbles”! Here is a case 
for discipline. 


These seem to be good times for great church 





unions. , Pan-Presbyterianism is hardly a year 





old ; the Pan-Anglican Church invites American 
Episcopalians to closer fellowship, and now the 
Methodists, in conference at Baltimore, resolve 
to appoint a commission to organize an Ecu- 
menical Council, or World Synod of Methodism, 
to consider topics relating to the position, work 
and responsibility of the denomination in evan- 
gelizing the race. Much is to be gained by se- 
curing oneness of aim and method in church 
work, but there is the danger attaching to large 
bodies that they may weaken individual respon- 
sibility, that respect for ecclesiastical authority 
may grow unduly within them, and that *‘ The 
Church” interest may be found in the end to 
overshadow the interests of the separate churches 
and their membership. Such results, of course, 
are not to be feared from the above Pan-enter- 
prises at present. We should look next for some 
Pan-Congregational move, were it not that that 
denomination ‘prides itself in being of that flex- 
ible texture which cannot be divided or will not 
stay divided, and hence has no stray pieces to 
put together. 


So far as can at this writing be foreseen, the 
British Government will decide not to surrender 
Winslow, the Boston forger, unless guarantees 
are given that he shall be tried only on the 
charges on which his extradition is granted. 
The official correspondence between our State 
Department and that of Great Britain has been 
published in its essentials, and so far as appears 
Mr. Fish seems to have the best of it. He cites 
several cases where fugitives from English jus- 
tice were surrendered by our Government and 
were tried upon other charges than those 
named in the extradition papers, the English 
authorities thus establishing precedents which 
would seem to be conclusive so far as their own 
practice is concerned. A reply to Mr. Fish’s 
note is on its way, and, meanwhile, the term for 
which Winslow was remanded has been pro- 
longed for ten days. It is semi-officially an- 
nounced at Washington that his liberation will 
be the signal for the practical abrogation of the 
Ashburton Treaty, which, under existing condi- 
tions will be an event greatly to be deplored. 


Salonica,—or Thessalonica, as the Scripture 
hath it—a city of some seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants on the Egean Sea, was the scene on Satur- 
Gay week of a fierce fight between Christians 
and Mohammedans for the possession of a Greek 
girl who attempted to forsake the Christian faith 
for that of the prophet. ‘The girl, it appears, 
went to a mosque to take the necessary vows, 
when a rescue was attempted by her Christian 
friends, instigated, it is said, by the American 
Consul, but seemingly favored also by the rep- 
resentatives of Germany and France. At all 
events, these last-named officials were killed 
during the fight by exasperated Moslems, and 
there is no telling what consequences may result. 
That the existence of a Moslem plot for the mas- 
sacre of Christians was known to resident Euro- 
pean consuls before the riot seems to be certain, 
and the latest dispatches point to the possibility 
of further outrages which the Government may 
find it impossible to suppress. The telegraph 
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says that all the great powers have ordered addi- 
tions to their naval forces in the Mediterranean, 
and that Austria and Russia have ordered their 
squadrons to co-operate with the Germans, if 
need be, in case of further trouble before the 
arrival of reinforcements. 


One immediate result of this outbreak seems 
to have been a sort of nightmare panic on the 
part of the Sultan and a reaffirmation at Berlin, 
the Emperor Alexander participating in person, 
of the agreement made a month or two ago be- 
tween the great continental powers for securing 
the peace of Europe and preventing the outbreak 
of a general war on the Eastern question and its 
accessories. The Sultan exhibits his sense of 
the situation by deposing his cabinet, except the 
War Minister, and appointing a new one which 
is regarded as decidedly conciliatory in its char- 
acter. It is given out, at the same time, that 
the Porte is ready to sign any guarantees which 
may be required, but that is of course. It has 
always been ready to sign guarantees, even of 
interest-bearing bonds, and by how much is its 
broad empire the better for this willingness ? 





THE PRESBYTERIANS. 

ROOKLYN, for the next ten days, is to be 

honored with the company of the Presby- 
terian fathers. The churches of the city, both 
of their own and other names, will welcome 
them, and none more heartily than those of the 
Congregational order, which hold that the home 
missionary principle of *‘ denominational comi- 
ty” is as good for sparsely-settled districts on 
Long Island as for districts of this description 
on the prairies. As delegates to the General 
Assembly they come with authority, that body 
being ‘‘ the supreme judicature” of the church. 
Their meeting, moreover, this year will be held 
under favoring auspices. Next to the Congre- 
gationalists it was the Presbyterians, of all the 
religious sects, who put the heaviest shoulder to 
the wheel of the Revolution a century ago; and 
it is with pride also that their historians point 
to this other fact: that no system of church 
government among us so nearly resembles our 
national system, in its order and strength, as 
the Presbyterian. The church session corre- 
sponds with the town meeting, Presbytery with 
county or district, Synod with the State, General 
Assembly with the General Government. The 
gradations in each case are fixed upon the same 
basis, and the parallel throughout is complete. 
Nor must we forget that a Presbyterian name 
figures grandly in the movement for independ- 
ence, and that Witherspoon is deemed worthy of 
a monument from his Presbyterian sons. Well 
may this Centennial Assembly celebrate the day ! 
Of course it would be quite irrelevant, even if 
we had the disposition, to pursue this part of 
the subject so far as to inquire whether, from 
Witherspoon’s view of political rights, another 
system of parallels could not be drawn which 
would start on one side with the independence 
of the individual church. 

The Presbyterians are a large denomination 
and a noble one. The body represented in 
Brooklyn numbers over four thousand churches 
and five hundred thousand members, and its 
missionary and benevolent enterprises are on a 
corresponding ’scale. Include the Southern 
branch and the numbers become much larger ; 
or if we take in the sum-total of Pan-Presbyteri- 
anism, with its forty or fifty divisions through- 
out the world—put them all in one pan, as an 
Englishman has it—and we find a great host of 
good people under one general church name, 
and a church system of truly formidable appear- 
ance, having a front bristling all over with Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and Assemblies, 

No matters of unusual importance, we believe, 
are to come up before the present Assembly. 
The presbyteries have rejected the overture 





reducing the representation, and there are no 
indications that Miss Smiley’s continued and 
successful work in sundry Presbyterian churches 
outside of Brooklyn will be inquired into. But 
the Assembly has the opportunity to do a great 
thing if it will. That Southern reunion question 
is unsettled; indeed it was practically dropped 
last year as incapable of settlement at present. 
Must we really acknowledge this? Between the 
Church North and the Church South there is no 
difference whatever, as every one must know, in 
points of faith and polity. It is but fifteen years 
since they broke away from each other, and it 
is four or five years since they opened the subject 
of reunion. To follow out the controversy here 
would be unprofitable, even if we had the space 
to devote to it, but, in a word, the sticking 
point is the demand of the Southern body upon 
the Northern to withdraw certain words or reso- 
lutions uttered during the war, and the refusal 
of the latter to comply. The Church South 
complains that it has been aggrieved; the Church 
North replies, in substance, that it cannot stul- 
tify itself and compromise its dignity. And so 
the case stands. 

The only way out is that which Zime may 
open. To ask the Northern Assembly to with- 
draw one of its noblest acts and to efface a single 
step of its patriotic history is to seek union by 
giving up morality. Wait, if needful, till a new 
generation comes in, and let each side cultivate 
its field in Christian charity with the other, and 
that will be union enough for the present. 





THE RACE AT PHILADELPHIA. 
NY one who mingled with or watched 
from some post of observation the enor- 
mous crowd which thronged the exhibition sec- 
tion at Fairmount Park on Wednesday last must 
have been impressed by the magnitude of the 
occasion in many ways. But on that first day, 
at least, the great congregation of men and 
women afforded the chief subject for comment, 
to the grave as well as to the gay. For what 
was all this brave show but for the benefit and 
honor of these men and women? Where had 
they come from? Whither were they going ? 
Are they better or worse than their progenitors ? 
and why has it not been suggested that a few 
competitive entries be made, in order to solve, 
if possible, some puzzling questions in ethnol- 
ogy? Itis, perhaps, a somewhat material view 
to take of the race and its destinies, but it is 
more tangible than are the spiritual analogies 
involved ; and if we study faithfully the condi- 
tions which improve or break down the soul’s 
temple, it may well be that we shall end by learn- 
ing something of those which affect the soul 
itself. 

But, as a speculation, why have not the scien- 
tists arranged for a human show at the Centen- 
nial, with scales of points, and so on, after the 
fashion of cattle fanciers, not to mention the 
managers of baby shows? There are, it is true, 
some obvious difficulties. The human machinery 
is so uniform in every land that it would be 
hard to construct an international jury of which 
every member would not yote for the candidate 
from his own country. Nor can the physical 
progress of a tribe or family be very well illus- 
trated in public: imagine any one of our own 
*‘best families” appearing on the stage —children, 
parents, grandparents and great-grandparents— 
to illustrate the family improvement and tie 
directions in which it has been attained! Imag- 
ine a Boston Brahmin or a descendant of South 
Carolina’s Huguenot colonists standing on a stool 
while unsympathetic foreign jurors measured his 
chest, surveyed his eranium from all points of 
view, inspected his teeth, calculated his facial 
angle, and compared his rotundity with that of 
his ancestors as they appear on canvas two cen- 
turies old! Even to imagine such scrutiny 
seems impertinent, 





Yet in the secret recesses of one’s own con- 
sciousness there may be many worse things done 
in this Centennial year than examining the phys- 
ical history of one’s own family. Let us read 
and listen to every laudation of our glorious 
country and her matchless institutions; let us 
hurrah over the noble deeds of our ancestors 
until we are hoarse, if the spirit so moves us ; 
then let us ascertain how able we are, person- 
ally, to make the best of our land and its bless- 
ings, and whether our capacities in this direction 
are growing or diminishing. We must grant at the 
outset that we live in better houses, wear more 
comfortable clothing, eat better food, and drink 
less liquor individually than our ancestors, but in 
this year forcomparing results the natural question 
is, What does it all amount to? Without either 
taking heart or losing it from studies of speci- 
mens of humanity with whose development we 
have nothing to do, let each man examine the 
ascent (or descent) of his own family. Those 
tall, stout, long-lived Revolutionary soldiers and 
statesmen to whom so many of us reverently 
trace our genealogy—how do their descendants 
of to-day compare with the descriptions or pict- 
ures which have been passed down to us ? What 
has been the effect of double windows, French 
cookery, and the best hot-air furnaces upon the 
physical capital which the old gentlemen handed 
down ? Or how have three generations of stu- 
dents—maybe of divinity—affected the vigor 
through which alone the family mentality can 
be of benefit to posterity ? Compared physically 
with other animals, has the family held its own 
as well as the lower orders of creation have 
done during the same period, or has it deten- 
orated more than of any mongrel animals 
in the land? Has the process of refinement, like 
the same process with some excellent natural 
products, succeeded only so far as it weakened? 

The answers to these questions, and to many 
others which they will suggest, need not appear 
in any Centennial ‘* Report.” We have even a 
little fear that some excellent families will be 
unable to find an agreeable answer. but there 
will be profit in such investigations, even when 
the result is not wholly satisfactory. 





MR. BRISTOW’S RECORD. 


HE most considerable objections to the nom- 

ination of Mr. Bristow are that he is ‘‘ un- 
tried,” and that it is ‘‘ unsafe to trust the negroes 
in his hands.” These objections are founded, 
not on the facts, but on popular ignorance of 
the facts. Mr. Bristow is not untried, he is 
ouly comparatively unknown. This was quite 
as true of Abraham Lincoln before his nomina- 
tion. The negro is not unsafe in his hands, for 
he is both personally and hereditarily an Aboli- 
tionist. 
- His grandfather was an anti-slavery man ; his 
father emancipated all his slaves (who came to 
him by inheritance) except a few aged and in- 
firm, whom he kept for their own protection. 
Mr. Bristow joined the Republican party in 
Kentucky when it offered only proscription as a 
reward to its adherents ; voted for Lincoln ; en- 
tered the loyal army at the outbreak of the war ; 
helped to raise a regiment in his State, despite 
the doubtful attitude of the ‘* neutrality” gov- 
ernment ; subsequently served it as State Sen- 
ator, leading the small Republican minority ; 
voted for the ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment abolishing slavery; and in 1868 
stumped the State for General Grant, and in 
1871 for General Harlem, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor. 

The man who has from his youth up identified 
himself with a smali and unpopular minority, 
because pledged to the abolition of slavery and 
the maintenance of the Union, is not to be set 
aside because “‘untried.” No Northern State 
could give so effectual trial as Kentucky gave t 
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the faithful few who stood for freedom and the 
flag upon her soil. 

We do not advocate the nomination of Mr. 
Bristow for the Presidency. We await the course 
of events. But it is very certain that no Aboli- 
tionist need fear to trust his fidelity to freedom 
and equal rights because he is ‘‘ untried.” 





A CAUTION. 

N connection with the opening of the Cen- 
tennial we again caution our rural readers 
against the invitations of a concern or concerns 
—we believe there are two of them—who are 
sending circulars throughout the country invit- 
ing girls tocome on to the city to engage in sell- 
ing books, tending stands, etc., etc. They do 
not advertise ; they send their circulars surrep- 
titiously and only to young girls, whose names 
and addresses they obtain by some of those 
devil’s wiles in which all his agents are proficient. 
They caution the recipient to say nothing to her 
parents. The wary recognize in this the indub- 
itable mark of villainy ; but some unwary ones 
have already fallen into the snare and gone, with 

blinded eyes, into the houses of death. 
It is an axiom in the political philosophy of a 
free State that one class can never be entrusted 


to legislate for the protection of any other class.’ 


It is an axiom which the denial of suffrage to 
woman violates. One might indeed suppose that 
a sister’s honor would be safe in her brother’s 
hands. But itis not. To seducea girl by false 
pretense from her quiet village home, and give 
her over to a life of infamy, is no crime by the 
laws of this State, if there be no actual violence 
perpetrated. The law visits a severer penalty on 
the man who embezzles a half dollar from a 
bank than on the rascal who embezzles a maiden 
of her purity. The father may sue for damages, 
for loss of service, but the State takes no cog- 
nizance of the offense. It would not take long 
for woman’s vote to provide a protection for 
woman’s honor. 





Let us take a lesson from England. At 
Southampton there are a great many admirers 
of Isaac, Watts, but, instead of testifying to their 
feelings by erecting a large mass of stone or 
bronze for critics to sharpen pencils on and 
timid horses to shy at, they have raised thirty 
thousand dollars and erected a set of school- 
buildings as a memorial. Suppose tfat in this 
Centennial year, when subscription lists for pa- 
triots’ monuments threaten to be as numerous as 
distinguished patriots a hundred years ago, two 
or three men of character in each town in which 
the monument mania breaks out agree upon 
some practical form of memorial and talk stead- 
ily about it to their fellow townsmen. An im- 
proved school building, a charitable institution 
of some kind—even a thorough system of drain- 
age, or a town pump whose shaft should go 
down to drinking-water too deep to be polluted— 
would please the shade of any consistent Revolu- 


tionary patriot far better than symbolic piles of 


metal or marble, and would make his memory 
of more use to posterity than any merely orna- 
mental monument ever could. 





NOTES. 

—It is with great satisfaction that New Yorkers 
—excepting the too numerous class which does 
not like to have its right of trespass impaired— 
have noted since the first of January a decided 
improvement even in the external appearance of 
the Metropolitan police force. The new era set in 
with the accession of General ‘‘ Baldy” Smith as 
Commissioner, and we do not doubt that this 
stern old disciplinarian has to some extent made 
life wretched for members of the force who have 
slip-shod ways of behaving in the presence of the 
enemy. His last performance threatens the dear- 
est rights of the small politician. Waiting until 
the court-room where police trials are conducted 
Was unusually full, he took occasion to say 
to the assembled members that the interees- 





sion of political or personal friends in the case 
of any officer who was charged with any breach 
or neglect of duty, would inevitably be _ re- 
garded as an aggravation of the offense. Said 
he: ‘‘You have remarked that different pen- 
alties have been inflicted for precisely the 
same offense—for instance, when two patrolman 
have been caught talking together. This is 
in the main due to the person who has had 
the higher penality imposed invoking politi- 
cal or personal influence, and this system will not 
be relaxed. No personal or political influence has 
influenced judgments or promotion since January 
1, 1876, and never will with this Board.” Perhaps 
the average policeman may be unable to see how 
this last statement can be reconciled with the 
previous statement that ‘ political and personal 
influence” actually did operate to the prejudice 
of the person on whose behalf it was exerted. 
We can imagine a patrolinan with political con- 
nections pacing his lonely beat and cudgeling his 
brains to make out why-the friendly intercession 
of an Alderman or an Assemblyman should be 
construed unfavorably always, and favorably 
never, by these new-fledged Commissioners. We 
understand that some good people in the city 
have ,|heard that General: Smith used to swear 
when he was in the army, and are opposed to his 
eontinuance in office on that account; but we 
really hope that they will not try to depose him 
until he has carried out some of his plans for re- 
organization. Perhaps he don’t swear now. 


—A New York soldier, who is at the National 
Home in Ohio because there is yet no Home in 
New York to receive hii, writes : 

“During the war, when the city and State of New York 

were anxious to fill their quotas, the promises were every- 
where made that if men volunteered and were disabled they 
would be cared for and their families would not be allowed 
to suffer; but the war is past, their promises are forgotten, 
the disabled New York soldier can only be cared for by exile 
from his family, bis home and his friends, and go to another 
State 800 miles distant, and his family may take care of them- 
selves the best way they can. Has the rich State of New 
York done her duty in this case?" 
If the rich State of New York answers truthfally, 
we are confident it will say ‘‘No!” But it isa 
good sign that the people of the State mean to 
wipe out the stain. Brooklyn has led off with a 
lecture by Mr. Beecher, at which nearly thirteen 
thousand dollars were pledged. If other cities 
and towns will do as well proportionately, we 
shall have an ample home in this State to provide 
for our exiled soldiers, and, what is more impor- 
tant, for those who are necessarily left to the 
meager charity of the poor-houses or driven to 
the uncertain pursuits of begging and organ- 
grinding. 


—Mr. Brace sends us the following, which we 
are sure will eall out fitting responses from those 
of our readers who know what the city is in sum 
mer to asickly child : 

SumMER Home FOR POOR CHILDREN—The Children’s Aid 
Society propose to open again their Sea Side Home for poor 
children, provided the friends of this useful charity will 
subscribe the means. During last summer over two thousand 
(2,111) children enjoyed sea bathing and fresh air in this 
Home, many spending a week atit. Many lives were saved, 
and the fortunate gave a delightful pleasure to the unfortu- 
nate. From $3,000 to $4,000 are needed to support it through 
the summer. Subscriptions (if possible in checks) may be 
sent to the office of Children’s Aid Society, 19 E. 4th Street, 
or to J. E. Williams, Treasurer Metropolitan National Bank, 
108 Broadway. C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 

Children’s Aid Society, 


19 East 4th St., N. Y. 


—Elsewhere in our columns will be found an 
earnest appeal from the American Missionary As- 
sociation, which merits the attention of all whose 
generosity has brought this useful society to its 
present development, and upon whose continued 
support it must depend in the future. To the 
freedmen its prosperity is of the last importance, 
and as the school] year draws to aclose heavy pay- 
ments must be made to teachers, whose hard- 
earned salaries then fall due, if the efficiency of 
the organization is to be maintained. The alter- 
natives are non-payment or an increase of the 
debt, unless a speedy change for the better takes 
place in the amount of receipts. A present in- 
crease of indebtedness will compel a reconsidera- 
tion of plans for future work, which can only be 
carried out at a disastrous sacrifice of advantages 
already gained, and of the results of expenditures 
already made. The country owes to this emanci- 
pated race a debt which it has hardly as yet begun 
to cancel, and the wants of the Association should 
be promptly relieved. 

—Mr. John H. Dey, of New York, will, as in 
former years, publish the General Assembly, Jour- 
nal, containing a full consecutive short-hand re- 
port of all its proceedings. Copies mailed daily, 





post-paid, to all subscribers for one dollar in ad- 
vance. Address Box 2330 New York City. The 
Journal of the Southern Assembly, which is in 
session at Savannah, will be published by D. B. 
Wood & Co., of that city 





THE TENTH AT PHILADELPHIA. 


WEDNESDAY, May 10th, 1876. 

TTN\HOSE residents of and sojourners in Phila- 

delphia who awoke very early on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of May undoubtedly had very sad 
hearts, for the clouds hung heavily, the rain 
dripped from the trees, and there was every ap- 
pearance of another wet, sourday. But matters 
brightened in an hour ortwo. Nature gave evi- 
dences of relenting, as if she suddenly remem 
bered that the Centennial we have been three 
years getting ready to celebrate really ought to 
have a fine day. By eight o'clock the face of na- 
ture began to look as if it were washed and not 
wiped, and by nine the sun was out. There were 
only a few white scurrying clouds left to tell the 
tale of past darkness, and everybody was thankful 
that the dust had been laid and vegetation bright- 
ened up by the rain. The streets of the city 
blossomed out in flags, the horses wore flags, the 
babies carried them, and we felt like fixing one in 
our own back hair, only we wanted to show good- 
will toward all nations to-day, and even the ex- 
tensive back hair of the period will not support 
more than a single banner. 6 

I could see that one of our party was having a 
little burst of sentiment in private. There was 
just a suggestion of water under his eyelids, and I 
knew that as‘an old soldier he was looking round 
and saying mentally, ‘‘ This day and all it means 
our soldier forefathers fought for, and we have 
helped keep their heritage whole; we are not a 
divided country to-day’; and here I leaned over, 
and, not liking to see him have it all to himself, 
said, ‘‘Isn’t it glorious?” when snap-crack went 
something in the machinery of our handsome open 
horse-car. The driver turned round and called 
out cheerily, as one equal to all emergencies, 
‘* Bring us another pole, Bill.” This was unlucky 
for my sympathy in my old soldier’s sentiment. 
He immediately answered, as the broken pole 
was carried away and, a new one brought: ‘*‘ The 
most gloriously well-arranged thing I ever saw. 
I should think every horse-car man had a new 
pole slung to his button, by the ease with which 
they bring along a new one.” 

So that was all I got for my sympathy with his 
sentiment ; but I know he felt just as I have de- 
scribed. 

We had taken an early start, and our car was 
pleasantly full without being crowded, which is 
one of the advantages the open cars can claim over 
the ordinary ones. They cannot get as crowded, 
because there is no long aisle for people to stand 
up in; and whoever is in Philadelphia on the 
Fourth of July will do well to remember that. 

The space in front of Memorial Hall had been 
built up with platforms and seats, arranged so 
that guests faced the Main Hall, while the plat- 
form for music was opposite, facing the guests. 
This was a very perfect arrangement, as the prox- 
imity of the two great buildings served to shut in 
the sound, which otherwise would have been 
spent in space. 

The crowd between the grand platform and the 
music platform was a sight to cheer the heart of 
every American. It was so solid one could have 
walked from one side to the other upon its hats; 
and it was good-natured and attentive. It meant 
to hear and see all that was to be seen or heard— 
and it was a very large crowd. One of the English 
Commission standing near me said: ‘‘ This is not 
like one of our London crowds. They are a very 
nasty lot.” The last adjective was said in his 
English way, but his compliment was pleasing to 
an American ear. 

The two colossal horses which curvet in bronze 
before the Memorial Hall presented a curious 
aspect. Men and boys had climbed up the pedes- 
tals, and were clustered around the great legs 
until the horses looked as if they were plunging 
through seas of human beings, and a man calmly 
seated on the head of one, with an umbrella in 
his hand, looked as if he were the rider and con- 
troller of the fierce beast. 

It was just a quarter past ten when Thomas’s 
orchestra commenced playing, beginning with 
the national airs of all nations. We were not 
familiar with them all; but it was pleasant to 
hear little outbursts of applause in different sec- 
tions of the crowd as first one and then another 
was played. It seemed as if knots of different 
nationalities had been gathered in different parts, 
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and, recognizing their own music, involuntarily 
clapped their hands with pleasure. 

Then there was a stir in the vast crowd, and 
the muffs—I don’t know what other word so well 
expresses the style of cap worn by them—so I re- 
peat, the muffs of the First City Troop of Phila- 
delphia were seen coming through Memorial Hall, 
and as these, with their soldierly tread, made way 
across the platforin the President and the Cabi- 
net followed. If I had not been so taken up with 
the fascinations of the crowd below I might have 
mentioned that on the Grand Stand were the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil, our first crowned 
heads. I hasten to say here that he wore a stove- 
pipe hat and a black dress céat, and she a laven- 
der silk dress and a French bonnet—which was 
something of a disappointment, because when 
people are around who are entitled to crowns 
why don’t they wear them ” 

Good old Bishop Simpson then stood forth, 
and, uncovering his gray head, offered the prayer. 
Again my eyes wandered down among the crowd, 
and I was pleased to see a large number rever- 
ently remove their hats ; also, to do justice to the 
aristocracy on the platforms, many of them did 
likewise, even to the Japanese Commission, whom 
I had looked upon as pagans. ‘They were polite 
to other people's gods if they were pagans. Then 
the full orchestra and chorus grandly rolled out 
Whittier’s hymn. Everybody has seen the noble 
words. The music seemed to express them well, 
which is saying a great deal. The words of the 
presentation of the buildings to the Centennial 
Committee by Mr. Welch were unheard a few 
feet beyond him, so difficult is it to speak in the 
open air and to a vast crowd. Then came the 
Cantata, another fine burst of music, which, we 
understand, secured imperial commendation. 
Some attentive person told us that the Emperor 
beat time with his hand, and, as he is a good mu- 
sician himself, he may have been a judge. 

General Hawley, President of the Centennial 
Commission, then in a few brief, well chosen 
words, which were heard much more generally 
than any of the speakers before him, presented 
the Exhibition to President Grant. His answer 
is probably the longest speech the President has 
yet made; but he read it and read it so low that 
no one heard it, and it was not impressive as it 
should have been. In merey to the crowd stand- 
ing in a hot sun, the speeches were all short, and 
at the end their cheers, the burst of bells and the 
Hallelujah Chorus all broke forth together. 1 
have no doubt but that the old soldier of our 
party was visited with a little more sentiment at 
this noment, and also when the national flag was 
run up for the first time over the center of the 
main hall. But I was not going to admit that I 
felt athrob of pleasure to see its folds flutter so 
gayly and freely, or that I liked to see the Eng- 
lishman next me take off his dress chapeau and 
wave it as good naturedly as if his ancestors had 
not once tried to stamp out the American nation. 
So when he leaned over to me and said, ** Why 
did they not contrive to have ‘Old Abe,’ the 
eagle of the Wisconsin regiment, somewhere so 
that he could scaeam and get excited as he always 
does with such sounds,” I looked perfectly blank, 
and said, ‘** What has an eagle to do with this 


. occasion %” 


He looked at me witheringly and said, ‘‘ The 
bald-headed eagle is the bird of America, and this 
one was carried all through the war by a Wiscon- 
sin regiment, made a pet of, and as your national 
bird it would be very appropriate to see him 
now.” But while I was being thus scorched by 
sarcasm, the procession was forming, which, 
headed by President Grant, the Cabinet, and the 
officers of the Commission, went between lines of 
soldiers into the Main Hall. Away it streamed, 
between the glittering files through the longaisles 
of the Main Hall, with the great organ melodi- 
ously thundering at it, and I hope that General 
Grant, who has not seen a foreign Exposition any 
more than I have, thought it all as fine as I did. 
At any rate, if he had been there the day before 
as I had, and seen the confusion which reigned, 
and then contrasted it with the sweet order which 
seemed to prevail now, he wouid have been 
pleased. Also, I hope he was not allowed to peer 
down any of the side aisles and see the lumber 
and litter and odds and ends of packing, kicked 
out of sight, that all things might seem pleasant 
to the eye. It is never well to examine too closely 
into anything, and our great Exhibition, though 
open, is not yet a finished thing. 

It is the business of the Corliss engine in 
Machinery Hall to set all the machines capable of 
moving into motion, and it looks as though it 
could do that and a great deal more—if I had the 








power of 1,400 horses, I ¢ould make some things 
go which I cannot now do. As with all great 
engines and great guns, this engine has an expres- 
sion of its own—and as you look at its great 
walking beams and cylinder, and the wheel flying 
with such speed, it seems tosay, I am trustworthy 
—depend on me—I will not fail you. 

The procession passing across from the Main 
Hall with some difficulty from the dense crowd, 
went into Machinery Hall, and here the hands of 
General Grant and the Emperor at the same 
moment touching two little disks, the vast engine 
awoke. and simultaneously arose the bang, whirr 
and hum of all the wheels and looms in the build- 
ing. So Machinery Hall was opened. 

The Empress, I hear, went to the Woman's 
Pavilion and opened it, and went about with great 
pleasure to see what the women of all lands are 
capable of doing. But the breath and strength 
of your correspondent gave out here, and that 
part must be left to the imagination. F. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Is ithurtful to indulge in “ day-dreams” and 
“air-castles” so long as it does not unfit one for the 
cheerful performance of daily duties ? 


F your day-dreams'are sufficiently extravagant, 

they may not do you much harm, but the more 
nearly they approach to possibility the more 
hurtful they are. It may not hurt you greatly to 
imagine what you would do in case you should be 
adopted by the Emperor of China. But if you 
spend your time in thinking what you would do 
if a certain rich neighbor or cousin should make 
you his heir, or how you would spend a *‘ capital 
prize” in a lottery, it is likely to prevent you see- 
ing your own future in a healthful way. At best 
such dreaming is child’s play—it tends to give a 
habit of unbridled wandering to the fancy ; it is a 
sort of foolish egotism apt to engender a senti- 
mental selfishness, and to consume in af imaginary 
life the energy and inventiveness which should be 
harnessed to the sober work of this. If you havean 
exuberant fancy, it is better to give it employment 
with the poems and stories of the best authors, 
and so make it turn the mill of your ewn culture. 
Weird fancies about other persons, real or ficti- 
tious, are not so injurious as day-dreaming about 
your own fortunes. The last is a sort of intellect- 
ual opium-drunkenness. 


2. In Mr. Beecher’s sermon of the 5th of March 
he speaks of Josephus as authority for the immense 
number in attendance at the great feast. How is 
it that Josephus, the great historian of his time, 
makes no mention of our Saviour in connection 
with it? Skeptics claim that the solitary allusion 
by Josephus to our Saviour is an interpolation, 
and use it as an argument against the Divinity 
and even the existence of Christ. 

There is little doubt either that the allusion in 
question was wholly a deliberate forgery or that 
by an accidental absorption into the text of a 
gloss there is attributed to Josephus a reverence 
for Jesus Christ which he did not have. It is 
highly probable that Josephus did not mention 
Jesus at all. Whyshould he? Who was Jesus of 
Nazareth that Josephus, who combined in him- 
self the Pharisee and the worldly, and rather un- 
serupulous politician should mention him? Jesus 
was to him, doubtless, an enthusiast of no public 
or political importance, whose followers were ob- 
scure, unlettered, and not very numerous. Why 
should he have a place in a history written by 
Mr. Worldly-Wiseman ? We believe, however; 
that no intelligent skeptic doubts that there 
really was a Jesus of Nazareth, etc. That is now 
conceded on all hands. 

3. Plurality of worlds. 

‘““Student” of Niles, Michigan, who is exercised 
with doubts about the probability of God doing 
so much for this little speck of a world, is com- 
mended to Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses for 
a full answer to his query. 


4. Does God send insanity asa punishment for 
sin? This idea was strongly suggested by a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Union at the time that 
Miss Alcott's story was opening the wounds of 
many a heart that had suffered from this terrible 
affliction. I have not read one comforting word 
on this subject, but know that many others beside 
myself need consolation if there is amy for us. 

What notions of God and of his administration 
are prevalent! We do not know in what moment 
of insanity we could have admitted to our col- 
umns a correspondent who made so cruel and 
unfourlded a suggestion. Insanity results from 
some known or unknown violation of the law of 





health in the person affected or in some of his 
ancestors. God doesn’t send physical disease as 
the punishment for moral wrong-doing, but for 
physical sinning or blundering. Instead of re- 
garding the insanity of a lunatic as a punish- 
ment for his sins, we should rather regard it as 
an extenuation of them. The taint of insanity, 
hereditary or otherwise, may be the chief cause 
of moral aberration long before the mental wreck 
is apparent. 

5. Is it true that the secret of the success of all 
great religious reformers is their strong personal 
faith in the near approach of the destruction of the 
world 2? 

Not of all. Men have earnest preachers and 
great reformers without second-adventism. Never- 
theless, this has been a great source of earnest- 
ness with many of the revivalists and awakeners 
of men. 

6. What is the definition of the word * evan- 
gelical”’ in the sense in which it is used by persons 
who speak of the ** Orthodox” Church as evangelical 
and the Universalist as not ? 

It is used to describe all those churches which 
hold certain doctrines, as the lost condition of 
man, the divinity and atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
ete., a belief in which is considered by many theo- 
logians to be essential to salvation. The Uni- 
veasalists have been excludéd from the list of 
evangelical churches rather from prejudice than 
on any true legical grounds, for the most ultra- 
evangelical theologian would scarcely hold that a 
man mnust believe in the eternal duration of hell 
in order to get to heaven. 


8. Do you not think that the classics are too 
much studied in our American colleges to the ea- 
clusion of more practical studies ? 

Too much and too little. Very many study the 
classics who have neither the time nor the ability 
to carry the study far enough to derive any 
esthetic culture from the study. Fewer students 
should study the classics. Those who do should 
carry the study to a point where it is no longer a 
mere exercise of the memory on paradigms and 
grammatical niceties, but a real study of the 
inner soul of beauty in the ancient works of lit- 
erary art. But while many of the professors are 
dry grammarians, and most of the students simat- 
terers, how shall very substantial good come of 
the study ” 

9. Forgiveness. 

The refusal of an offending brother to apologize 
does not relieve the offended person from the 
obligation’to entertain a placable and forgiving 
spirit toward the offender. The spirit of Chris- 
tian charity does not stand upon trifles, is not 
exacting about apologies and humiliation on the 
part of the offender, runs before Jike the father 
of the prodigal, anticipating the confession, and 
cutting it qport while it is but half made. 





Science. 


THE EFFECT OF WAVEs.—It is generally be- 
lieved that at a moderate depth the influence of 
heavy waves ceases, and that during a hurricane 
all is quiet a few fathoms beneath the surface. If 
this be correct, why should a swell show such a 
marked increase in height when it rolls over the 
edge of soundings ? On the parallel of Cape Clear, 
in longitude 15° W., seamen are familiar with this 
phenomenon, although the depth is nearly five 
hundred fathoms; at times it is so marked that 
| the dead reckoning may be checked by carefully 
noting the increase in the depth of the hollow of 
the waves. Shortly after the edge of soundings is 
passed the sea becomes more regular, and conse- 
quently less dangerous to deeply laden vessels. 
Anyone who has watched during a moderate 
breeze the commotion of the water close to a quay 
wall can form a good idea of the ocean when it 
receives its first check against the Irish Plateau ; 
the great waves twist around each other, run up 
and down in heaps, and then fall suddenly as if 
bereft, in a great measure, of their forward mo- 
tion. Again, it is a well-known fact that during a 
‘“‘norther” ia the Gulf of Mexico the frailest ves- 
sels weather out the storm if they can cross the 
edge of the Campeachy Banks; a striking proof 
that at a depth of over fifty fathoms there is suf- 
ficient abrasion to destroy the force of the heavi- 
est wave in a very effectual style. On one occasion 
the writer witnessed this remarkable fact by run- 
ning from a turbulent sea into comparative 
smooth water in this locality. On George's Shoals, 
off Nantucket, during a heavy gale, the New York 





pilots and masters of coasting vessels assert that 
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sand is frequently left on deck after a sea has 
broken on board, although the depth of water 
may be twelve or fourteen fathoms. It must re- 
quire an enormous amount of ebullition at the 
bottom to raise such dense matter to the surface 
through such a distanee ; for a cubic foot of ordi- 
nary sea-sand weighs about 100 pounds. In this 
wild spot the tide, which frequently runs with a 
velocity of three miles an hour, would assist the 
lifting vower of the wave if running counter to it. 
During a winter gale, when the strong springs are 
thus running, the confusion of the sea is inde- 
scribable, although the depth may be thirty fath- 
oms. The shortness of the sea (¢. e. the distance 
between the crests of the waves) on the banks of 
Newfoundland, where the soundings are from 
thirty to fifty fathoms, is noticed by all the navi- 
gators of the Western Atlantic, as it reduces the 
speed of ar ocean steamer more than the heavier 
waves of deeper water with a similar force of wind 
will do. It is evident that this can only arise 
from the friction of the bottom, as the waves in- 
crease in height when deeper water is reached a 
short distance to the eastward. In the Gulf 
Stream north of the Straits of Bemine, after a 
‘*norther”™ has blown a few hours, the surface of 
the sea is covered with lanes of weed, although 
only a few patches might have been seen before 
the commencement of the gale. As these lanes 
are often at a considerable distance from sheal 
water, which lies at right angles to the direction 
of the current and wind, itis evident they must 
have grown near the spot where they float, and 
been torn from their moorings by the mechanical 
force of the waves.—W. W. Kiddle, in Nature. 


THE AUTOMATIC FIRE SIGNAL.—A large party 
of gentlemen assembled in the board-room of the 
fire underwriters, at No. 158 Broadway, recently, 
to witness an exhibition of the working of the 
** Automatic Signal Telegraph.” The principle at 
the bottom of this invention is the expansion of 
metals by heat. There is a little metal cylinder, 
about two inches long and an inch in circumfer- 
ence, called a thermostat. It is hollow, and has 
within a small coil of metal. A serew runs 
through the side, the point of which can be run 
to any degree of nearness to the metal tongue in- 
side. On the application of a proper degree of 
heat the metal coil expands, and the tongue is 
raised into contact with the point of the screw. 
Thus, if the metal tongue were connected with 
one end of an electrical wire, and the serew with 
the other, the electric circuit would be completed 
when the aforesaid degree of heat was reached 
and a bell-alarm given. This is the essence of the 
contrivance, to which a number of other devices 
and appliances are added to give it the best prac- 
tical effect. Mr. Watkins placed a lighted spirit 
lamp under the machine until a thermometer, 
hung on the face of it, showed a heat of 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It had been adjusted to. go off 
at this point and it faithfully did so. The circuit 
was completed and instantly there was a sound- 
ing of bells in the neighboring room (supposed to 
represent the fire headquarters) and the number 
of the house and of the floor were printed there 
ona slip of paper. The instrument can be ad- 
justed to go off at any degree of heat, even that 
of the breath, but it is usually set to go off at 130 
to 150 degrees, a heat which a small fire gaining 
headway in aroom would very soon produce. The 
thermostats are arranged for use along the ceiling 
ef every room on every floor of a house at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet apart. 

WIND-MADE SNOW-BALLS.—A paragraph went 
the rounds of the scientific press a few years since 
describing the action of the wind in rolling up 
snow-balls. So far as we know, this curious trick 
of nature has not until now been repeated in the 
presence of anyone who thought it worth record- 
ing. A correspondent serds us the following : 


FARMINGTON, Ct., May Ist, 1876. 

. « This morning the ground was covered by about 
three inches ef snow, ef a damp and cohesive consistency. 
A high nerth-westerly wind began to blow before sunrise, the 
sky being clear and the temperature in the shade below 
freezing. About ten e’clock I noticed the wind making snow- 
balls on a broad veranda. It would get under a portion of 
snow at the end and the successive gusts would roll it along, 
increasing in size as it went, and leaving a track behindit. I 
noticed a ball of at least four inches in diameter move some 
six feet without stopping. As many as a dozen of different 
sizes lay alomg the veranda, moving by starts as the wind 
caught them. I witnessed only the close of the exhibitions 
for the requisite balance of conditions as to temperature, 
consistency, etc., passed away, and the balls gradually melted 
ia their places without making further progress. Before my 
attention was attracted to them, the balls must have been 
moved with considerable energy, for their traces crossed the 
veranda almost from end to end, following, of course, the 
general direction of the wind, but frequently intersecting one 
another, It wasa very curious sight, and I watched for some 





time, hoping to see it repeated on the grass or on some of the 
other snew-covered surfaces which were in sight. N. 

It is evident that several not often simultaneous 
conditions are necessary for the occurrence of this 
lusus nature, and probably the people who have 
noticed it are very few in number. 


NEW SPECIES OF TrROUT.—Members of a recent 
exploring party in the high Sierras discovered a 
species of trout believed to be unclassified by the 
naturalists. Dr. A. Kellogg, botanist and natur- 
alist of the expedition, made a drawing, and the 
following notes: The golden and orange banded 
trout of Kern and King’s river. Description : 
Trout, four to eight inches long; proportion 
thick, and motion quiet. Ground color golden, 
lighter or darker as they inhabit deeper, shadier, 
or shallower and sunnier streamlets. Back dark, 
with large black spots ; a broad longitudinal band 
of orange red along the lateral line of mucus 
glands, from head to tail, mostly vanishing near 
the posterior third or final fin; transversely 
clouded by ten large blotches. Belly, bright 
orange from under the throat and opercular fin 
or respiratory gills, to the vent back of dorsal fin, 
and tail beautifully black spotted; also a black 
bar running fore and aft through the eye. All of 
the fins (excepting the opercular) golden margined 
with white. Flesh, light salmon. Found in shal- 
low streams of the higher meadows and ravines 
of Kern river, 9,000 to 10,500 feet above the sea 
level, where they disappear. 


AN UNHEALTHY OCCUPATION.—At the last cen- 
sus in Wales and England of persons engaged in 
manufacturing pottery, the number of people so 
occupied was found to be about 45,122; of these 
29,169 were males, and 16,953 females. Among the 
males the mortality was no less than thirty-eight 
per cent. higher than the average death-rate for 
the males of the whole community above the age 
of fifteen years, and this increase principally 
showed itself in carrying off men in the prime of 
life, say thirty-five years of age. The climate be- 
ing good, the wages fair, and the workmen fairly 
temperate and cleanly, nevertheless the potters 
were poor in physique. Now, repeated chemical 
analyses of the human lungs have shown that 
silica is absent as a normal constituent of these 
organs. Prof. Church having, however, incinera- 
ted the lungs of a potter, found that there ex- 
isted in the ash left the amazing amount of forty- 
eight per cent. of silica, eighteen per cent. of 
alumina, and five per cent. of oxide of iron. This 
showed to what an enormous extent finely divided 
clay was being constantly breathed by the pot- 
ters, and was evidently the cause of the prema- 
ture deaths. 
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HERBERT SPENCER CONDENSED. 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. By John Fiske, M. A., LL. B. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 2 vols. $5.00. 

Cosmic Philosophy, the principles of which are 
set forth in these two volumes, is, we premise, nothing 
more nor less than the ** Philosophy ot Mr. Herbert 
Spencer”; and although it appears Mr. Spencer does 
not quite approve of the new name, we think Mr. 
Fiske makes out a strong case in favor of its adoption. 
The work is based upon the series of lectures delivered 
by Mr. Fiske in the post-graduate ceurse at Harvard 
University during the autumn of 1869 and spring of 
1871, and afterwards repeated wholly or in part in 
Boston, New York, Milwaukee and London. We need 
not say to those of our readers who are familiar with 
these lectures as they originally appeared in the New 
York World, that both in manner and matter they are 
well worthy of preservation in a permanent ferm. 

In general outline the work may be described as a 
condensed exposition of the philosophy of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Fiske is peculiarly well-fitted for the 
executien of such a work as this, on account of his 
thorough knowledge of the subject, his eathusiastic 
adoption of the theory of evolution, and his clearness 
as a thinker and writer. Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, 
although still unfinished, occupies already about eight 
volumes, and its condensation into two puts it within 
the reach of a large class of readers who have not time 
or patience for the perusal of the original. 

Mr. Fiske has oceasionally developed the Theory of 
Evolution in directions which Mr. Spencer hasnot fol- 
lowed, so that his book is not without original value; 
nevertheless, it is mainly valuable as a condensed ex- 
position of Mr. Spencer’s philosephy. 

Probably most casual readers of the writings of 
Spencer, Huxley and the other leading evolutionists 
have experienced @ feeling that the tone assumed by 
these writers in reference to the Positive Philosophy 
of Comte is, to say the least, ungracious. The Positive 
Philosophy has been made accessible by the transla- 
tion of Martineau and by theexcellent condensation of 
Mr. G. H. Lewis. To those who have become ac- 
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quainted with its principles it seems that the Phil- 
osophy of Evolution owes it a great debt which Mr. 
Spencer and his followers are not willing to ackuowl- 
edge. Perhaps the most valuable contribution that 
Mr, Fiske has made to the literature of the Theory of 
Evolution consists in the very clear exposition which 
he has made of the vital and fundamental distinction 
between the two philosophies. Mr. Fiske brings out 
in clear relief the fact that the Positive Philosophy 
asserts the utter powerlessness of the human reason to 
arrive at the existence of a first cause, and contrasts 
with it the assertion of the Cosmic Philosophy, that 
both religion and science bring us back to this funda- 
mental, vital fact of the existence of a first cause, 
which to the unaided reason is unknowable. This dis- 
tinction between the two philosphies is so vital and so 
apparent that it is difficult to see how it could bave 
been overlooked even by casual readers. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that it has been often over- 
looked or misunderstood; and as Mr. Spencer does 
not in his philosophy make any special statement of 
this distinction (although he has stated it elsewhere), 
Mr. Fiske’s clear and forcible exposition, repeated in 
chapter after chapter of his work, will be of great 
value in clearing up this point. 

If Mr. Fiske’s originality had stopped here we should 
have had only to express our approval of what he has 
written. Unfortunately, as we think, it bas seemed 
best to him to launch out in a new field which Mr. 
Spencer bas for the most part avoided. In the third 
part of his second volume, under the head of Corol- 
laries, he disposes completely of the supposed hestility 
between science and religion by very decidedly abol- 
ishing the latter as it exists for the Christian believer 
in Divine revelation. We have neither space nor 
desire to enter upon a discussion with Mr. Fiske con- 
cerning the questions which he raises in this connec- 
tion. We simply question the wisdom of their con- 
sideration in such a work for the following reasons: 
the basis of Cosmism, or any other philosophy of 
science, lies in the facts of nature as revealed by ob- 
servation and experiment: the basis of the Christian 
religion consists largely of belief in a Divine revela- 
tion, either verbal or mental. Mr. Spencer has been 
contented with showing that religion and scierce 
meet together upon this great fundamental fact— 
the existence of a first cause. To science this first 
cause is absolutely unknowable: to religion it is 
also unknowable, except in the light of revelation. 
We hold then that. the Christian can, with perfect 
consistency, as far as his redigion is concerned, adopt 
the theory of evolution as a philosophy of science; 
But we tbink that Mr. Fiske has weakened his book 
by introducing into it a discussion which, while per- 
fectly legitimate elsewhere, is foreign to the subject 
of which he treats. He seems to have done for Cos- 
mism exactly what Comte did for Positivism when he 
saddled that system with the religion of humanity, 
and sent them both into the world to be abused to- 
gether. Human vature is now very much what it was 
in the time of Comte; and it would be fairer to the 
theory ef evolution to send it out unburdened, and 
allow it to stand upon its own merits. 


THE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

Diseases Of Modern Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M. 
D., M. A., F. R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians; Honorary Physician to the Royal Literary Fund, and 
to the Newspaper Press Fund; Honorary Member of the 
American Philosophical Society ; Honorary Member of the 
Imperial Leopold Carolina Academy of the Natural 
Sciences. D. Appleton & Co., New York : 82. 

This book is not made after the manner of the 
**Home Physiciaus”’ of which so many bundreds of 
thousands have been sold; but, on the principle that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, it is 
worth all the family medical compendiums that were 
ever published. The author writes so simply and 
distinctly that his book may at first appear not unlike 
many published homilies upon the preservation of 
health, but as the reader progresses he discovers that 
the author covers the whole question of the cause and 
prevention of disease. Very naturally, he devotes 
considerable space to diseases from causes uncontroll- 
able, and to those caused by alcohol, tobacco, and 
other stimulants and narcotics, but he finds space for 
agreat many words upon the danger to which health 
is subjected by worry, mental straio, physical strain, 
the passions of anger, fear, hatred, and grief, from 
food, idleness, uncleanliness, late hours, errors of 
dress, and impure air. About this last-named inducing 
cause of bad health the author has a paragraph which 
is of such general application, and which contains so“ 
many practical hints for almost all even of good 
housekeepers, that we quote it entire: 

**In many private houses, however, of the well-to-do and 
wealthy, streams of devitalized airare nursed with the utmost 
care. There is the lumber reom of the house, in which al} 
kinds of incongruous things are huddled away from light and 
fresh air. There are dark under-stair closets in which cast- 
off clothes, charged with organic débris of the body, are let 
rest for days or even weeks together. There are bedrooma 
overstocked with furniture, the floors covered with heavy 
carpets in which are collected pounds upon pounds of organic 
dust. There are dressing-rooms in which are stowed away 
old shoes artd well packed drawers of well worn clothing. 
There are dining-rooms in which the odor of the latest meal 
is never absent, and from the side-board cupboards of which 
the smell of decomposing fruit or cheese is always emanating. 
There are drawing-rooms in which the scent of decayed roses 
or of the varnish from the furniture, or ef the dye from the 
table covers is always present. There are kitchens in which 
there is the odorous indication of perpetual cooking. There 





are sculleries in which the process of “ washing up”’ seems to 
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bein permanent action, and where the products from change 
of stored bones, potato parings, recent vegetable green food, 
and other similar refuse are abiding. There are water-closets 
in which there is at every time of day and night a persistent, 
faint, ammoniaca! odor. Urde-> such conditions thou- 
sands of families live, children grow up, and old people die. 
They may all go for years and suffer no acute disease, and 
those of the family whose duty calls them daily into the open 
air may even be healthy; but those who have to remain 
nearly all day in the devitalized atmosphere of the house 
show the fact in paleness of face, languor of limb, persistent 
sense of weariness, and dullness of spirit.” 

The close ot this paragraph throws a strong side- 
light on the question of the physical degeneracy of 
American women. 

There is no class of people who uveed books of 
this kind so greatly as intelligent Americans. There 
is no doubt that we live too fast and too carelessly, 
and that people apparently temperate and regular in 
their habits are not always those who take the best 
care of themselves. There are mavy instances of the 
physical improvement of American families, but the 
reverse is more frequently the case, and it happens 
among the very people who by their character, intelli- 
geace, culture, aud industry are of most value to the 
community. Medicines will not ward off such dan- 
gers; nothing but physical reformation will answer 
the purpose, and this can only be effected througha 
knowledge of the physical influences of daily babits 
and duties. 4 


BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHINGS. 

The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. A sketch, his- 
torical and critical. By Charles LD. B. Mills. James Miller, 
New York. 

The motive of the volume is an excellent one. 
There is always danger that men will not appreciate 
the actual merits of their religious opponents, and this 
danger increases when the subject of consideration is 
the founder of a heathen sect, and is held by his follow- 
ers to be divine. Yet the undeniable truth is that 
many heathen religionists have left the world far bet- 
ter than they found it, and that they achieved their 
successes in spite of obstacles, peculiar to race and tra- 
dition, such as no modern reformer has ever been 
called upon to combat. Judged by their fruits as vis- 
ible in our day, and according to Christian standards 
of judgment, their systems were imperfect in many 
particulars, but they are to be estimated according to 
the people to whom they were given: it should not be 
forgotten that the Jews, the chosen people of God, 
were not capable of comprehending the high spiritual 
truths which are now taught to children in Christian 
communities. Ner should it be forgotten that Chris- 
tianity itself cannot be justly judged according to all 
that is claimed to be the fruit thereof: ‘*command- 
ments of men” such as have frequently in Christian 
lands been substituted for those of God, may well be 
supposed to have brought other systems of merality 
to the formalism, lifeless in every part but bigotry, 
which they pow exhibit. Compared with Christianity, 
they suffer, but compared with the average standard 
of morality in civilized communities, some heathen 
systems contain much that lifts the student into a 
higher, parer atmosphere. 

Among reformers and moralists, no other man ever 
numbered so many followers as Buddha, and no one 
ean read the story of bis life, and the extracts frem 
his sayings, as given by Mr. Mills, without according 
hearty admiration to the pure-hearted Pagan, and 
without finding many points of sympathetic contact. 
The man and the system are now open to criticism, 
but in their own day they were not—even the Hebrew 
prophets had ceased to speak before Buddha was 
born. Some readers of this volume may regard the 
author with distrust for attempting (and with success) 
to show many parallels between the moral teachings 
of Buddha and those of Christ, but most of the au- 
thor’s readers will take unspeakable comfort in realiz- 
ing that even the heathen do notsit in utter darkness; 
that among them a pure morality is taught and some- 
times practiced, and that hungry souls are not allowed 
to go unfed. 

Mr. Mills has prepared his volume with great discre- 
tion; he cannot conceal his own enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the character of Buddha, but he is as intoler- 
ant as any Christian could be of the myths, legends 
and other accretions which bave come to be regarded 
as Buddhism. His book cannot fail to interest every 
one who is a student of the moral growth of the world. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


At first sight Mr. Edward Abbott's Paragraph 
History of the American Revolution seems to contain 
too little to be worth the buying, but if even the most 
intelligent men were called upon for, say the twenty 
leading facts of the American Revolution, we imagine 
that nine out of ten—probably ninety-nine out of a 
hundred—would blunder most lamentably; it is for 
just such persons that Mr. Abbott has written this 
little book. The paragraphs do not greatly exceed a 
hundred in number, but they are so well written, and 
so ably reinforced by side-notes, that they convey to 
the reader a comprehensive summary of the war, its 
causes and its results. Foot-notes, though not numer- 
ous, do excellent service by giving graphic pefi-pictures 
of noted individuals, and a few small maps and plang 
make military movements clearer to the reader’s un- 
derstanding than they could be by verbal description 
alone. In an appendix is a list of the battles of the 
Revolution with their dates and the nationalities of 
the victors, lists of the troops supplied by each State» 
and of those sent from England and Germany; also, a 





list of works of reference. A very full index com- 
pletes the volume. This book will go into a pocket of 
almost any size without crowding other portable prop- 
erty out of place, and it destroys the last excuse which 
any one can have for not being acquainted with an 
important period of our national history. (Roberts 
Brothers: 50 cents.) 

Leslie Tyrrel, by Georgiana M. Craik, is a short 
but very pleasant love story. The scene is laid in Eu- 
gland, but the plot dispenses with the horses, soldiers, 
flirts and stupid people which one naturally expects to 
find in English novels. There is no lack of sentiment, 
but there is also considerable humor in the story, and 
the end is as that of all novels must be, to please their 
readers. (Loring, Boston: 35 cents.) 

Leah Mordecai is apparently by a writer too 
young to make the best use of her materials, or to have 
gained command of language which does not remind 
one of a select school for young ladies. Some of the 
characters are well drawn, and many of the scenes and 
conversations are quite natural; with a plot more dis- 
tinct and better in band, and wore attention to ac- 
cepted methods of composition, the author would 
probably write a successful novel, which her present 
venture cannot be. (Baker, Pratt & Co.: 31.50.) 

The new edition of Hawthorne ends with those 
three delightful little volumes, The Wonder-book, 
True Stories, and Tanglewood Tales. Although these 
were written for children, there are but few grown 
people who will not spend considerable time over 
these after once opening them. This entire series at- 
tracts almost as much by the shapeliness and conve- 
nient size of the volumes as by the fame of the author, 
and if we are not greatly mistaken it will make a 
gallant dispute with paper-covered octavos for the 
money of summer travelers with a fondness for fiction. 
(Osgood & Co.: $1 per volume.) 

Miss Randolph's Life of Gen T. J. (‘' Stonewall’) 
Jackson is accurate in biographical details, and at- 
tractive in form and composition. It seems to have 
been written particularly for young persons, say from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, and is not therefore to 
be judged according to the standard of a perfect biog- 
raphy. We could wish that the author had either 
devoted more space to the explanation of the relations 
of West Point cadets to the general government or 
entirely omitted mention of the subject. The book 
would be better if it did not seem evident that the 
author was bent upon firing the heart of the Southern 
boy; this sort of work will be done, both in North and 
South, more than it should be, even without assistance 
from literature, and both good taste and sound pa- 
triotism dictate that the war-spirit should be dis- 
couraged instead of stimulated. An excellent portrait 
of General Jackson accompanies the volume. (Lip- 
pincott & Co.: $2.50.) 


The official stenographic report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Advisory Council in Plymouth Church 
comprises nearly four hundred pages, and is a very 
complete account of the deliberations of that mem- 
orable body. It is perhaps the most interesting con- 
tribution to Congregational history yet published. 
The only attempts which the compilers have made to 
condense the full report bave been restricted to such 
remarks of the representatives of Plymouth Church 
as seemed to be partial repetitions of what had been 
said at other stages of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon adjournments, 
minor rules of order, and other unimportant proceed- 
ings. The ‘** Letter Missive ’* under which the Council 
was called is given entire, and a list of the churches 
from which delegates appeared, and also of the dele- 
gates themselves, is presented. The work is well in- 
dexed, and there is, in an appendix, a number of 
references to and citations of the proceedings of other 
ehurches, Councils, etc , in cases partially or entirely 
parallel with that of Plymouth Church. (A.8. Barnes 
& Co. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye is an English love-story, 
with a wicked beauty who makes endless trouble, a 
dark and splendid lover who is pursued by the wicked 
beauty while he pursues the plain but noble-hearted 
heroine, and a second lover, fair-haired and self- 
sacrificing. The reader sees at a glance what fine 
materials are here for complications, and we will not 
blunt his curiosity by telling how it all ends. The 
most entertaining portion of the book is the descrip- 
tion in the first part of a family of rollicking children 
and their disagreeable papa. The heroine’s woes far- 
ther on are sufficiently harrowing to agreeably titillate 
the sensibilities—say, on a car-ride at the end ofa 
day’s work. (Appleton. 75 cents.) 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton publish a model 
guide-book, under the title of *‘ Boston to Washington 
—a Complete Pocket Guide to the great Eastern Cities 
and the Centennial Exhibition.’ It’contains itinera- 
ries, short but sufficiently explicit; a full list of the 
principal objects of interest in Boston, New York, 
Central Park, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, the Exhibition, 
Baltimore, Washington and the Capitol Building, and 
yet it is not as large a book as many a pocket diary. 
It is to be regretted that the publishers have followed 
the custom of some magazine publishers in admitting 
advertising pages in the body of the work; but with 
this exception the design and execution ure admirable. 
($1,00, or in three parts at 15 cents each.) 


The June number of the Record of the Year ex- 
hibits some improvements upon its predecessors, In 





addition to the daily record of events and the news- 
paper excerpta, there is a condensed record of Con- 
gressional proceedings up to the last of March. The 
list of the new books of the month, with their prices 
and the names of their publishers, is an excellent fea- 
ture. The most prominent fault of the Record is the 
age of the information it imparts. There ean be no 
editorial or technical reason why a periodical appear- 
ing en the 10th of tbe month should not contain a 
record brought to within ten instead of forty days of 
date of publication. The June number contains an 
excellent steel engraving of Mark Twain. (Carleton 
&Co. 50 cents per copy; $6.00 per year.) 


Mrs. Carey Brock, in her story for young peo- 
ple—Sunday Echoes in Week Day Hours: a Tale 
Illustrative of the Parables—has interwoven with 
great skill and in fascinating manner the teacbings of 
the parables of Christ. Thé varrative is easily under- 
stood, attractive in its incidents, and natural in its 
descriptions. Those who read it will find new beau- 
ties in the parables themselves. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.) 


We have received Mrs. Southworth’s /shmael, 
with the intimation that it is the author’s contribution 
to centennial literature. Judged by the standard 
which it thus suggests, this book cannot claim much 
praise. The character is not well enough conceived, 
nor isthe development symmetrical or powerful enough 
to justify anyone in departing from their fuvorite 
volumes to read this one. Possibly the author may, in 
the sequel which is promised, give usa finale which will 
atone for this long and rather dreary opening. (T. B 
Peterson & Bros. $1.75.) 


Any relief which is offered children from the 
doggerel verse which is found in most school reading- 
books should be gladly welcomed ; we would therefore 
rejoice at the sight of Poetry for Home and School, by 
Miss Brackett and Miss Eliot, even if the contents had 
been selected with less care and taste than they have 
been. This volume seems as ably compiled as the 
charming little book by Mr. Palgrave, mentioned in 
these columns a few months ago, and it is superior to 
Palgrave'’s book in that it contains scarcely a line 
which was written under theinfluence of despondency, 
or melancholy, or any other feeling which could have 
a bad effect upon young readers. Very few selections 
peculiar to reading-books appear en these pages; 
those which we have are of that meritorious class 
which have accidentaily slipped past the eyes of the 
compilers of series of readers. This book deserves the 
attention of every school committee, and parents will 
search long without finding so good a collection for 
fireside reading. (Putnams. $1.25.) 


Boutell’s Arms and Armour in Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages is one of the volumes of the ‘** Won- 
der” series, to the demands of which it is well adapted. 
It isa condensed history. of all means of attack and 
defense which were used before the invention of gun- 
powder, and is so profusely illustrated that the pict- 
ures would of themselves almost tell the author’s 
story. (Scribners. $1.50.) 


Scribner & Co. have put their readers under 
obligation by issuing a large and well-edited Index to 
the first ten volumes of their magazine. The bound 
volumes of the magazine itseif thus become consider- 
ably more valuable to their present holders, aud ap- 
pear more favorably in the light of books to be 
bought. We would repeat what we have said with 
reference to other periodicals, that bound volumes of 
good magazines afford the cheapest and best collection 
of reading matter that can be easily made by persons 
of varying tastes and small purses. 


In the Vineyard, by the author of ‘‘ Ecce Co- 
lum,” distinctly sets forth the need of the world for 
more Christian workers, and makes many earnest and 
forcible appeals for belp to those Christians who con- 
sider that they have done their whole duty when they 
have assured the safety of their own souls. The vol- 
ume contains numerous pertinent hints upop methods 
of work and directions in which it should be done. 
We wish the author was more frequent in urging what 
are called the lower forms of beneficence, and the duty 
of self-denial for the sake of others who are needy in 
souland body: no single book, however, can say all 
that should be said upon either of these topics, and all 
the earnestuess which the author displays in asking 
recruits for the ranks in which he himself likes best to 
serve is justified by the spiritual necessities of the 
world. (IT. Y. Crowell, N. Y. $2.00.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooma 

of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent wesue. 

ishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 

im this respect. Accompanying memoranda oj prices are desirable inal 
cases. | 


Authors and Tities. Publishers. Price. 


Abbott, Edward, ** Revolutionary Times.”’........ Roberts Bros. 1 06 
Butts. Mrs. M. F., ** Three Girls.”’................ Cong. Pub. Soc. 1 0 
Blackwell, Antoinette B., **The Physical Basis of lmmuortality.” 
Putnams. 1 50 
Comte de Paris, The, * Hist. Civil War.” Vol. II... .....Coates. 3 30 
Frothingham, Rev. O. B., **Transcendentalism in New En- 


Putnams. 2 
ectccosecde Holt. 1 25 


and. 
Hardy, Thomas, * The Hand of Ethelberta.’’.. 
McLandburgh, Florence, “The Automaton Ka 





Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1 50 
Swing, David, ‘* Truths for To-Day.” (Second Series.) : 

Jansen, McCiurg & Co. 1 W 
“ Seribner’s Monthly.” Wk. RE, BOG, ....cccccsccces Scribners. 


Serer 
Victor, Metta J., “* Passing the Portal.’’................ Carleton. 1 5) 
Whittier, John &., “Complete Poetical Works.” Osgood, ppr.... + 09 

We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 


Atlantic—Record of the Year—Harpers. 
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Husiness Department. 





An Earnest Appeal. 


The school year of the American Missionary 
Association in the South is nearly ended, and 
our teachers and missionaries must return 
home for their annual vacation—the neces- 
sary escape from heat andmalaria. They will 
need all the money due them on their small 
salaries, for they can neither come home nor 
remain there without it. 

It will only be by special effort of our friends 
that we can meet this demand. In the last 
Missionary we stated that our receipts for 
the first six months of this fiscal year, ending 
April Ist. feil $12,649.91 below those of the 
corresponding period of last year, and the 
fear was then expressed that the remaining 
months would show even 2 greater falling off. 
We are constrained to say that this fear is 
being realized. The receipts for April of this 
year are $2,647 less than those of last April. 
If this ratio of decrease should continue (and 
without special effort it will even be greater), 
the aggregate difference between the two 
years will be $28,531. 

Any further retrenchment in field work is 
impossible for this year, for the liabilities are 
already incurred; and if any is made for next 
year it can only be done by leaving school- 
houses to stand empty and churches to be 
without ministers. Can the nation afford to 
curtail the means of education for these 
freedmen, and will the churches withhold 
from them the Gospel they so much need? 
We ask our friends most earnestly to remem- 
ber the present wants of the Association and 
the necessities for the year to come. It is 
constantly pressed to enlarge its work by 
entering into Texas, Arkansas and other vast 
portions of the South now nearly destitute, 
But the danger of an increase of debt will not 
merely forbid an advance, but. unless averted, 
will compel a disastrous curtailment of what 
is already in hand. Increased receipts only 
can avert that danger. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

44 psa { Cor. Secretaries. 


56 Reade St., N. Y. 





Perfection in Cooked Canned Meats, 


The subject of extracting and concentrating 
the nutritive properties of all kinds of ali- 
mentary products, is one that has for years 
engaged the attention and challenged the 
skill of scientists. Professor Liebig suc- 
ceeded in arriving nearest to perfection until 
the Wilson Packing Company, of Chicago, 
after years of persistent enterprise and ex- 
periment perfected their present system of 
canning meats. By it, various kinds of meats 
are cooked and canned ready for table use, and 
every particle of the nutritive properties of 
the meat is preserved, while every portion of 
the bone or other matter not needed as food 
is expunged. 

The Wilson Packing Company put up their 
meats in hermetically sealed tin cans, every 
can being stamped and warranted to contain 
full weight of solid meat. Hence the sweep- 
ing denunciation, by the Boston Board of 
Health, of ‘Crooked Corned Beef,” which 
they say is * rolled in cloth and tin foil,” can- 
not apply to the Wilson canned meats, all of 
which are packed in substantial tin cases, ab- 
selutely air tight, the contents of which will 
keep perfectly fresh and sweet for any num- 
ber of years. The canned meats, which the 
Boston Board of Health has judiciously 
warned the public against, are cooked in 
copper, and may possibly be impregnated 
with some deleterious matter. The Wilson 
packed meats, on the other hand, are all 
steamed in wood. 

The Wilson processis patented, but a visit 
to their immense establishment reveals these 
facts: The meat is purchased on the hoot, 
and none but the best is used. All bones are 
removed, and by the process of steaming no 
particle of the juices or nutriment of the 
meat is allowed to pass off by evaporation, as 
is the ease in ordinary cooking. When taken 
from the can the cooked meat is compact and 
solid, slices nicely, and can be served in any 
way that ordinary cooked meats are served. 
By the expunging of all bone and other un- 
necessary matter, and by the retention of 
every particle of nutritive matter, one pound 
of this canned meat is equal to fully two 
pounds of uncooked meat. Hence the Wilson 
packed meats combine utility and convenience 
with economy. 

The Provision Department of the United 
States Government gave the Wilson “Cooked 
Corned Beef’’ a thorough and competent trial, 
and adopted it for use in the army and navy 
because of “its cheapness and the economy 
in its use; for its excess of nutriment to the 
pound over all other meats prepared in any 
other way, and for its retention of the true 
delicious taste of fresh and properly cooked 
beef.”’ 

The Wilson Packing Company was incorpo- 
rated in Chicago in 1878. The Chicago estab- 
lishment is thflargest of its kind in the United 
States, covering one and a half acres of 
ground. And at present seventy-thousand 
pounds of beef are cooked and canned per day. 
The officers are: W. B. Clapp, President; J. 
W. Wilson, Secretary and Treasurer; Wm. J. 
Wilson, Manager. The Company employs 250 





men and 150 girls. The New York branch 
office is at 68 Park Place, of which Mr. A. M. 
Ferris is the Manager. It does an extensive 
business with the shipping-houses of the city, 
besides exporting immense quantities to 
Europe and other parts of the world. The 
meats canned by the Wilson Packing Com- 
pany are fresh beef, corned beef, cooked 
tongues, and sugar-cured hams. 





SOME TIME SINCE a mano in Maine 
wanted to exhibitan Egyptian mummy, and 
went to the Court-house for a license. ‘*‘ What 
is it?” asked the judge. “ An Egyptian mum- 
my, may it please the court, more than three 
thousand years old,” said the showman. 
“Three thousand years old!” exclaimed the 
judge, jumping to his feet, ‘and is the critter 
alive?” 





An International Compliment, 

It is said that the government of Japan tried 
in vain for a year to imitate the scales of 
Messrs. Fairbanks & Co., but they gave up the 
attempt, and have paid the following straight- 
forward and well-merited compliment to the 
workmanship of that firm : 

“GENERAL POSTOFFICE, / 
ToK10, Japan, March 20, 1876. { 
“ Messrs. Fairbanks & Co., No. 311 Broadway. 

New York: 

““GENTLEMEN: On the Ist day of January, 
1875, your scales were introduced into the 
postal service of this country, and since that 
time the number in use has been constantly 
increasing, it being found that they are, what 
is claimed for them, a standard scale. It is, 
therefore, a source of great satisfaction to this 
department to be able to add its testimony 
to the volumes already written in just praise 
of Fairbanks’s standard scales. I have the 
honor to be, gentlemen, your very obedient 
servant. 

**H. MAYESIMA, Postmaster-General.”’ 





Letter from Mille. Titiens. 


UNDER the date of April 12, the famous 
prima donna of Mr. Strakosch's late season 
indited the following letter: “It gives me 
great pleasure to testify to the excellence of 
the HALLET, DAVIS & COMPANY piano- 
forte. 1 have never heard a piano to which I 
have listened with more pleasure or in which 
sweetness of tone and power were so well com 
bined. I should think that this piano would 
be received with great favor everywhere. 

, THERESE TITIENS.”’ 





Devlin & Co, 


This enterprising firm were handsomely rep- 
resented at the Centennial Exposition, and, 
with their usual promptitude, were on time. 
The general form of the case in which their 
goods are exhibited is oblong, the width ten 
feet, length twenty feet, and height eighteen 
feet. In style itis unique, combining Gothic 
arched windows with Moorish domes. In 
color, black is relieved by gold, and the cor- 
nices are brilliant with blue and vermilion, 
while the frames of the large side lights are 
set with majolica tiles of many hues and pat- 
terns. The display is exceedingly rich and 
attractive. 





Two sons of Erin, sboveling sand on a 
hot day, stopped to rest, and exchanged views 
on the labor question. ‘Pat, this is mighty 
hard work we're at.”” “It is, indade, Jimmy; 
but what kind of work is it you'd likeif ye 
could get it?’’ ‘ Well,” said the other, lean- 
ing refiectively on his shovel and wiping the 
perspiration with the back of his hand, “ for 
a niee, aisy, clane business, I think I would 
like to be a bishop.”’ 





‘6 Near-Sighted Policy.” 

It is a near-sighted policy not to employ the 
best available means of overcoming the dis- 
advantages of near-sightedness. The * Dia- 
mond Spectacles” give permanent relief from 
the suffering and annoyance of this failure of 
vision. Every pair bears a *‘ diamond” trade- 
mark. For sale by our authorized agents. 
Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden 
lane, New York. 





THE way they weigh hogs in Kansas is 
as follows: They first tie the hog to one end 
of a rail, balance the rail on a fence with rocks 
tied to the other end, and then guess how 
much the rocks weigh. 





Gentlemen’s Clothing. 

Directly opposite the City Hall Park, at 
No. 256 Broadway, stands the popular Cloth- 
ing Establishment of Messrs. Nichols & Co., 
formerly Jessup & Co. Their new goods and 
attractive styles, together with their low 
prices, are inducements to all wanting Spring 
Clothing. They manufacture a superior class 
of Clothing ; their styles and shapes are equal 
in every respect to best custom work. They 
use good trimmings, buy all goods strictly for 
cash at lowest prices, and give their custom- 
ers full value for their money. Their Custom 
Department merits attention from all who 
desire a first class and well fitting garment at 
a moderate price. They are now making 
to order from the new style of imported and 
American plaid and checked suitings “Excel- 
lent Business Suits for $24, $28, $30 and $35. 
Pants to order from $6.50 upwards.’”” They 
are constantly in receipt of letters from all 





parts of the country, requesting samples 
which are sent free upon application, together 
with rules for self-measurement. 

With a wide business experience, undoubt- 
ed energy and abundant means, Messrs. 
Niehols & Co. possess at the outset what they 
realy deserve, unqualified and assured suc- 
cess. Their advertisement appears in our 
columns. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





BEING asked what made him se dirty, 
a street Arab replied, “I was made, as they 
tell me, of dust, and I suppose it works out.” 





Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





* Mamma, don’t you want seme nice candy?” 
saidashrewd little child. ‘ Yes, dear, Ishould 
like some.” ‘Then, if you’ll buy some, I'll 
give you half!” lisped the polite girl. 





NEW PU BLICATION S, 
HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 1876, 


CONTAINS: 


VIRGINIAIN THE REVOLUTION. By Jonn 
EsTEN COOKE. 
With Eighteen lllustrations. 


A TRAIL IN THE FAR SOUTHWEST. 
With Seven Illustrations. 

OLD ABEL’S EXPERIENCE. 
With an Illustration. 


A Poem. 


MISS SUSAN’S LOVE AFFAIR. A Story. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE HUDSON.—(Con- 
cluded.) By BENSON J. LOSSING. 
With Seven Illustrations. 


THE PURSUIT OF A HERITAGE. A Story. 


QUATRAINS. By T. B. ALDRICH. 


MODERN DWELLINGS: THEIR CON- 
STRUCFION, DECORATION, AND 
FURNITURE.—(Second Paper.) By H. 


Hupson HOLLY. 
With Twenty-one lllustrations. 


GARTH. A Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUB- 
LIC. — (Nineteenth Paper..—MEDICAL 
AND SANITARY PROGRESS. By Aus- 
TIN FuLint, M.D. 


“THE POET.” A Poem. 
LORD MACAULAY AND HIS FRIENDS.— 
(First Paper.) By R. H. SroDDARD. 

With Eight Illustrations. 


THE LAUREL BUSH: AN OLD-FASHION- 
ED LOVE STORY. By the AUTHOR OF 
** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


LOVE’S SERVICE. A Story. 


THE STEAMER. A Poem. 


DANIEL DERONDA. By GEORGE ELIorT. 
Book ‘1V.—GWENDOLEN GETS HER 
CHOICE, 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
EAsyY CHAIR. | SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
LITERARY RECORD. HISTORICAL RECORD. 
THE DRAWER. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY and BAZAR, 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 

and Canada. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR will be 
sent for one year to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S Bazar, for one year, $10.00: or 
any two for $7.00: Postage free. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first 
Fifty Volumes of HARPER’S MAGAZINE has 
just been published, rendering available for 
reference the vast and varied wealth of in- 
fermation which makes this periodical a 
perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25. Sent postage 
prepaid. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


(Centennial Edition. 
COMPLETE-ILLUSTRATED. 
ONE DOLLAR! 


3@ Kor sale at all Bookstores. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of price ($1.00) by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 


rm . . PERRY 
sERTY BELT 
THE LIBER SELL. 
The best collection of over fifty 
NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC SONGS of all 
Nations. 
arranged as Solos, Duetts, Glees, Choruses, ete., 
ete. Compiled expressly for 


Centennial, Fourth of occasions 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


also contains the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Washington's Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 
Price, boards, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. Copies mailed. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch Store, 39 Union Square. 


July, aud all Patriot 


The Speller’s Vade-Mecum 


WEBSTER’S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated 
with nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 
Jlanguage; and contains Tables of Money, 
Weightand Measure. Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrages, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Modern Languages, Rules for 
Spelling, &c., &c., making the most complete 
and useful pocket companion extant. It is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in 
Morocco, Tucks, gilt edges, $1. For sale everywhere, 
Sent by mat! on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Publishers of Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. ® 


THE remit» : 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 


FASHION, LITERATURE, and ART. 


This is undoubtedly the most popular, best-sus- 
tained and reliable Fashion Journal in Ameriea, 
and commends itself to all who desrre to obtain 
intelligent and correct ideas of the latest novelties 
in the world of Fashion. 

It also contains a large variety of elegant and 
choice literature, tresh art intelligence, handsome 
illustrations, etc., etc., making it a most desirable 
periodical for the home circle. 


TERMS—$1.50 per Year, 
Postage Paid. 





Every Subscriber will receive as a Premium 


$1.00 WORTH 


Of the celebrated * DOMESTIC” PAPER FASH- 
ONS. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere—The most lib- 
eral commissions ever paid are offered to Agents. 
Specimen Copy 15 cents. To be had of news- 
dealers, or by addressing 


BLAKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 
65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ERICAN BOOK almost 
given away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
beautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
St., New York City. 











PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 





I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos 

have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 


LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

PATTI, I have used the Pianos of every 


celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over aul, 

Your Pianos astonish me. 1 have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madhme Parepa called your Piano 
the finest in the United States. 1 
fully indorse that epinion. They 
have no Rival anywhere. 

Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


2 FANCY CARDS.7 styles. with name, 'c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. ¥. 


STRAUSS, 


WEHLI, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

WE rejoice, O Father, in thy beneficence, and in thy glory 
so far asit is manifested. How bright is the earth, O sun! 
and how much brighter is the new earth, O Sunof Righteous- 
ness, when thou dost bring summer to it, and make it rejoice 
in thy light and in thy glory! 
We rejoice that thou hast brought so many into covenant 
relations with thee and with the members of this household. 

We pray that there may spring up in them all those gracious 

affections which belong to the family. Not merely by earthly 

relationships are they connected one with another, but by 
the blood of Jesus Christ, which was shed for the cleansing of 
sins. They are brought together, a throng washed in the 
blood of redemption, and we pray that they may feel from 
this hour nearer to each other, and dexrer to thee. May they 
rejoice that they belong to the great household of faith of 
every name, throughout the world and through theages. May 
they believe that this day their names are spoken in heaven, 
and that in the communion of the saints, silent but universal, 
they have a part. Thou dost rejoice over them, O loving 
Father, and blessed Redeemer, and sanctifying Spirit; and 
we beseech thee that it may not be simply a form. May they 
be thine. May they belong to the kingdom of God. May 
they be joined by faith and love to thee, and to each other. 
For weal or for woe, in all days to come may they cling stead- 
fastly to their allegiance and to their vows and covenants 
Wherever they go, wilt thou overshadow them. Bring light 
to them that are in darkness. Bring shade to them that are 
in the heat of the summer sun. Be their God who have now 
become thy children. And we pray that thou wilt accept the 
thanks that arise silently from many grateful hearts in their 
own behalf, in behalf of their children, in behalf of friends 
that are thus sorted and gathered out from men, and brought 
into the house of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And we 
pray, O Lord, that this may be a day of gladness in our midst. 
We pray that thou wilt make us to feel nearness to thee, and 
to experience the shining of thy countenance. May our hearts 
be filled with the rejoicing of thine own heart as we sit to 
give thanks in these consecrated seats, in this house made 
precious and sacred by so many experiences and by such 
precious memories. May we think of nothing but the grace 
and bounty of our God; and may we speak of nothing but 
our own joy and the joys of thy salvation. We pray that we 
may not live in vain, beholding thy glory, and experiencing 
thy goodness and our joy therein. Help us so to live that 
those who are nearest to us may be gently drawn by us to the 
Lord Jesus. 

We pray that thou wilt grant, this day, everywhere, to 
those who are gathered together, thy presence and thy bless- 
ing. May thy churches be greatly rejoiced and strengthened. 
May all those that preach come into communion with thee, 
and be brought to the fullness of the blessing of Almighty 
God. May we be enlarged in our thoughts. May we disiniss 
the envies and hatreds and dissensions and bickerings of this 
lower life which we live among the animals; and may we 
rise into the peace and joy of thy saints, and rejoice in the 
Lord, and forget all care, and all trouble, and every disturb- 
ance. 

And now, we beseech thee, O God, for the consecration 
which we desire to make of our lives—pastor and people; 
this great church ; all that belong to it. We pray that thou 
wilt draw near and incline our hearts to renew our cove- 
nant of obligations in love. And wilt thou give us more 
liberty and more power in holiness. May our lives, as well 
as our words, give forth the truths of the gospel with irre- 
sistible force. 

And we beseech thee that thy name may be honored and 
glorified and loved. If we ourselves who are so insensitive 
are so full of joy to-day, how joyful must thou be, O Re- 
deemer, and all who are round about thee in the heavenly 
home! 

We thank thee, O Lord, to-day, that so many who have 
labored with us in this church—who have sung with us, and 
prayed with us, and rejoiced with us—are now rejoicing in 
the land that is beyond tears and beyond sarrows, and are 
always bearing about in their hearts us who are of them, and 
are moved toward them. 

And now we pray that as the time goes on we may feel the 
ripening influence of thy Spirnt, nnd yearn more and more 
for that rest which remaineth for the people of God; and 
that more and more we may be able to lift ourselves above 
the carnal passions, and all the evil dispositions of men. 
Mere and more in our souls may we long for the presence of 
God, and thirst for it as the hart for the water-brooks. 

And at last, when time and joy and sorrow have dealt with 
us enough, and we are grown to a ripe estate, take us from 
these lower grounds into the garden of the Lord, to bring 
forth there the blessed fruits of righteousness. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen, 





* Immediately following the reception of members into the 
church. 


ADORNING THE DOCTRINE OF GOD* 

“That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things.’’—Trtvs, ii., 10. 
rPXHE special injunction of which this is a part 

was addressed to servants, or persons uot only 
in humble circumstances, but alse iu circumstances of 
xreat shame and degradation; aud the exhortation is. 
to make their profession of Christ and his teachings, 
which they represent, beautiful—to adorn them by 
their lives and by their conversation. 

There was a great difference between the Hebrew 
miud aud the Greek ming in the matter of beauty. 
The Greek perceived material beauty—form, color, 
proportion, and barmony—and seems, except in a few 
directions, in philosophy and in gome elementary 
forms ot patriotism, to have had but a semi-conscious- 

*SUNDAY MORNING, May 7, 1876. LESSON: Isa. ix. HYMNS 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 506, 681. Reported expressly for the 


ness of moral beauty. The Hebrew—almost the an- 
titbesis of the Greek—seemed well-nigh insensible to 
physical beauty. There were vo architects among 
them. They were never city-builders; and it is most 
probable that whatever was done in the way of city- 
building was done either by the Greeks or by the 
Grecized Romans of a later period. There were no 
sculptors; there were no paiuters; nor did there ever 
seem to be any sense of want of material beauty. 
But in the matter of character and conduct, or moral 
beauty, the Hebrews have been the inspirers of the 
world. So, you find in Greek bistory development in 
its material forms; but in Hebrew history you find 
development in its moral and intellectual forms—aud 
I peed not say that the latter is the greater. 
And yet, we have been so éducated that we are apt 
to think of beauty as simply an attribute of matter. 
We are apt to think that it can be transferred to moral 
conduct only by a figure of speech. Now, while we do 
not deny that in the constitution of the buman mind 
there is such a condition of faculty as that the percep- 
tion of outline or color or harmony in matter, or ma- 
terialness, produces a certain eujoyment, or, as we 
call it, a certain sense of the beautiful, we affirm that 
there is just such a constitution also carried higher, 
aud that right conduct—moral excellence as well as 
intellectual excelleuce—prodyces upon the mind that 
which is just as clearly a sense of beauty as that which 
is produced by material form and color. . 
The beauty of soul, with its products in their higher 
range, is that to which the Hebrew minind was extreme- 
ly sensitive, and which pervades the Bible. That em- 
inent, that wide-shining chapter which I read in the 
epening service, beginuing, * Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, aud the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee,” is one of those outbursts in which the future or 
millennial estate of the church was represented by all 
the forms and figures of glory; aud when the new 
Jerusalem is depicted by those things which men in 
their lower stage regard as siguvificant of beauty—by 
precious gems and stones, by bright and shining 
things, by elements of joyfuluess, by power, by crowns 
and scepters, by music, by the whole apparatus of the 
senses through which the conception of the beautiful 
is made most vividly real—ail these things are bor- 
rowed to represent the state of the soul or the congre- 
gation of the sanctified when they shall stand in the 
perfect glory and beauty of the vision of God. And 
this, I think, beyond all question, is what our Saviour 
meant when he said to bis disciples, “* Let your light 
so shine before men that they, seeing your good [and 
beautiful) works, shall glorify your father which isin 
heaven.’”’ Make piety so charming aud so beautiful, 
make goodness so attractive, that men shall not be 
driven by lurid fear and the whole artillery of terror 
to huddle into the church, but that they shall be 
drawn in by the brightness, the sweetness, the purity 
and the joyfulness that they see there. And the apos- 
tle, again and again, in a variety of forms, indicated 
the same doctrine—the duty of Christiaus to persuade 
meu in all circumstances to honor God by the beauty 
of their obedience, their activity, or their self-deniai— 
in short, of those qualities of Christlikeness which 
not only reflect bonor on the name of Christ but are in 
themselves lovely and attractive. 
In the most literal sense, then—not in a sensuous 
way, but ina higher and absolute way—I affirm that 
moral qualities are beautiful. L say that they are 
beautiful to the natural man, and still more to the 
educated or deveioped man. I am aware that it may 
be objected that * the natural man can not discern the 
things of the spirit; that the vatural man can not 
obey the law of God; that he dislikes it, that he hates 
it; and that it is not Scriptural to declare that such 
a one can appreciate moral quality; but I aver that 
this is a wmisinterpretation of the Scriptures which 
abundantly bears witness that mankind, even in their 
batural state, bave a sense of the beauty of justiee, of 
truth, of purity, of courage, of fidelity, of self- 
denial, of reverence, of any truth that is addressed to 
the human mind. These things do not appeal so much 
to the unregenerate as to, the regenerate man; they 
appeal more to those who are developed iu a bigher 
way than they @o to those that are uot so developed; 
but they do appeal to the lower as well as to the 
higber classes of minds. That is true in regard to 
this which ts true io regard to everything else. 
| think no man would say that arithmetic comes 
from grace, and that it is the result of a new birth; 
and yet it comes from education, and there are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in whom the arithmetical 
sense is very dull and feeble, but who by culture and 
continual development strengthen it and use it. 
It is the same in regard to color, to form, to weight, 
and proportion. The rudimentary feeling is there; 
and, like all other germ-faculties, it needs develop- 
mevt before it cau appreciate the ever-ascending 
qualities of the truth which it represeuts. And in the 
sane selse men may be living so low that there is a 
certain insensibility, or undevelopment of sensibility 
in them, and higher things are beyond their knowl- 
edge or discern ment; but men of education show that 
there is, either latent or obvious and open, a real germ 
of admiration for what is beautiful in moral qualities. 
Lower natures require that truth shall have some 
physical exponent before they can appreciate it; but 
as men go up in civilization and refinement they bave 
a more subtle and wide-reaching sensibility to moral 
beauty; aud when they attain to the stature of men, 
when they are educated and refined, this sensibility is 
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To say that men in ordinary society require a 
distinct change of heart before they can perceive 
the beauty of moral quality is to deny facts; and 
not only that is it to deny the implication of Script- 
ure. For, when the Master says, “Let your light 
{your meekvess, your humility, your patience, your 
courage under trouble] so shive before men that they 
May see your good works and glorify your father 
which is in heaven,”’ he implies that there is in the 
coustitution of thenatural man that sensibility which, 
when strongly appealed to recognizes and answers; 
and thut meu are to be brought out of darkness by 
light, out of homeliness by beauty, out of rudeness by 
refinement, and out of ungracious selfishness by the 
radiance of true disinterested benevolence. 

I might appeal to every man’s own experience in 
his home-life—if his home-life is fortunate—whetber 
the qualities that he discerned in father and mother 
were vot admirable to him in his childhood; and 
whether they were not admirable to him all the way 
up. And to many of you I[ speak with confidence 
when I say that, when you have wandered far from 
technical faith, yea, when you bave largely fallen 
under the cbill of doubt and unbelief, there still re- 
mains to you asilvercord not vet loosed, and a golden 
bow] not yet broken, and that that cord which holds 
you to faith is the mother’s heart, and that that bowl 
is the father’s heart, and that you believe against rea- 
son and in spite of uubelief, because of the faith yet 
lingering in your soul in the moral qualities that you 
have witnessed in the household. 

[Is not courage beautiful? Is not disinterested be- 
nevolence beautiful? Into the swollen stream loaded 
with ice there falls a helpless child, and all the factory 
people pour out, and the women sbriek, and aimless- 
ly the men ery out, until some bold young fellow, only 
stopping to throw off the encumbering outward gar- 
ment, plunges in, aud meets the ice, and is jammed aud 
crushed by it, and is being carried along by the cur- 
rent, aud those on the bank stand giving superfluous 
advice, while he holds fast to the child. At last, as he 
seems likely to be carried over the dam, they cry, 
“Let it go! let it go!’ but with white face and 
cleuched bands he will not let it go; and he is carried 
over with it, and in the roar and crush below both 
perish; und is there a soul in that whole region round 
about that dues not say. ** How glorious, how beauti- 
ful, how uoble that was’? His praise is in every- 
body's lips. If he bad lived a hundred years he would 
not bave such a pame as be has gained by that fidelity, 
that courage, and that disinterested benevolence, by 
which be gave bis life to suave another oue—and saved 
it not. 

Life is full of instances of this kind. There is the 
case of the engineer who would not abaudon bis ep- 
xine, but stood steadfast because he knew be bad a 
hundred lives behind bim. He stood upon the board, 
obviously knowing that he was rushing into the dark- 
ness of death. 

Then there was that other engineer who, on the 
buruing sbip upon Lake Frie, stood by the wheel, and 
steered for the shore, amidst the gathering and gaining 
flames, refusing to escape, and perisbed in the wheel- 
house, in the vain effort to save those Who were com- 
mitted to bis charge. 

Are pot such deeds grand? Are uot the qualities 
that inspire them beautiful? Is there any temple, is 
there any sculptured statue, is there any picture, that 
thrills the soul with such enthusiastic admiration as 
acts like these? And what are they but moral acts? 
How do all men say of them, “They are grand, they 
are beautiful, they are sublime!” 

Look at the disinterestedness of woman’s love. She 
was won from the father’s house and household with 
all that was hopeful before her, to begin a life of love. 
He was full of generosity, full of manliness, and full 
of promise. The buds of young developing life hung 
ou the bough, and were blossoming, until the fatal 
snare was set for him; until the growing habit of in- 
toxication fastened upon him, and degradation settled 
down upon him, and little by little her life, with 
anguisb of foresight, and witb anguish of love, is over- 
clouded. And yet, though her father’s door stands 
opeu to call her back, sbe will not abandon him. She 
thinks of her children, she thinks of their future, and 
she will not abandon him. He grows morose. More 
and more he becomes like the animals. The beauty 
which she first saw in bim lives now only in memory. 
The recollection of the past, or some dimly-painted 
dream of the future, is all the source of joy that is left 
her; for the present to her is full of woe and sorrow 
and humiliation. Gradually his friends forsake him. 
He is abandoued by one aud by another. He is cast 
out of work aud out of position. More and more is he 
degraded and bestialized; and well might she cry. 
**Who sball deliver me from the body of this death?” 
But she cries vo such thing. No angel ip heaven ever 
ministered more patiently, more tenderly, or more 
indefatigably fora soul than does she forhim. And 
wheu at last he dies, and every person in the whole 
neighborhood breathes freer, and says, ** Thank God, 
he is gone, and she is free at last!’’ she is the only 
mourner; she is the only one that remembers the 
good that was in him; and she stands at his gruve 
bowed down with real grief. She stood by him through 
good report and through evil report, as sh promised ;¢ 
and love triumphed. 

Tell me, unbrutitied men, is there no beauty ip self- 
denial or in self-sacrifice? Take every single moral 
quality. Take those fruits of the Spirit recorded in 
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of Galatians. Love—is not that beautiful? Is there 
anything that makes the face so seraphic as the full 
expression of a noble and high-minded love? Joy— 
even a curmudgeon of avarice will look with admira- 
tion upon the cheery face of outbursting joy in chil- 
dren. Peace, such as we often see when the passions 
are burned out, when the day and its heat are gone, 
and the soul 1n its old age sits waiting for the final 
revelation—this is beautiful. The beauty of the house 
is in the cradle orim the arm-chair. Long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekuess, self-control— 
are not these, when they exist in plenary power, es- 
teemed by mankind honorable and beautiful? and do 
they not excite the involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise? 

Now, it is on account of the intrinsic beauty of moral 
quality that piety and religious life, in their higher 
forms, are spoken of in the Word of God as beautiful ; 
and the consummation of piety in the social estate, in 
the church, whether in the present or in the future, is 
celebrated all the way through the Bible as beautiful. 
When the beauty that is in moral quality shall be de- 
veloped and made conspicuous; when not merely here 
and there a person, or a handful, or a household, are 
harmonious, all the others being relatively at discords; 
when not only single families in a neighborhood or 
single members in a church are at peace; but when, in 
serried ranks, men shail shiue with the beauty of boli- 
ness, and be lifted into a higher state in which they 
are able to give positiveness to the fruits of the spirit; 
when neighbor does it to neighbor, and it becomes the 
public sentiment, and the air is full of it,—then wil! 
come the millennial day; then will be realized that en- 
chanting vision which danced in the air before the 
prophet’s eye; then sball men live together in right- 
eousness; then shall that state be known which is 
symbolized by the lying down of the lion with the lamb; 
then all brute natures, all that live by vice and cruelty 
and wickedness, shall be cleansed out of the earth; 
and all men shall rejoice in the light and in the glory 
and in the supremacy of those spiritual experiences 
which belong to a religious life. 

It is on this broad ground, as appropriate to the in- 
coming of so many from a worldly life, and to the 
Christian duty of making religion beautifulin the eyes 
of men, that 1 wish to speak further. 

One caution which I give you at once, is, that when 
you part from the world you shall not part from it, as 
many men do, as one would retreat from unwelcome, 
or even despised, companions. No man has gained 
one step in Christian life who separates himself from 
his wicked associates in a spirit of inhumanity. No 
man that withdraws his sympathy from those witb 
whom be has been joined in wickedness, and ceases to 
care for them, and turns his back on them, bas begun 
to be a Christian. No man is godlike who produces 
the impression upon those from whom he separates 
himself that he is no longer in fellowship with them, 
and that he bas no more heart-warmth toward them. 
That is not adorning the doctrine of Christ. Itis not 
adorning the doctrine of Him who loved us while yet 
we were enemies. And he gave himself for us when 
we were far from the knowledge of God; when we 
were not obedient to the law of God; when we were 
even inimical to the divine law and government. 

Nor need I hesitate to say that no such mode of 
teaching the truth at large from the pulpit as makes a 
religious life seem unwelcome, no such mode of teach- 
ing the primal spiritual truths or doctrines as makes 
them seem to a religious judgment and a sensitive 
nature harsh and hard and cruel, can possibly be 
Christian. I know that humility pressed home asa 
personal obligation upon a very proud man seems to 
him repulsive when it is a question of his own duty; 
but when it is a question of his neighbor’s duty it is 
beautiful enough, even to him. I know that when the 
avaricious man is told of the joy and beauty of beney- 
olence and generosity, and it is made a question of his 
personal obedience to that truth, it seems harsh and 
homely to him; butif it isa rival capitalist, over the 
way, that is exhorted to be benevolent and generous, 
he says, “That is just the doctrine he needs to hear, 
{t is exactly the thing that would make him a better 
man.’ When we are preaching any truth to men, and 
calling on them to give up their evi] courses and con- 
form to that truth, it does not follow because so far as 
they themselves are concerned they do not submit to 
it that they do not see it to be reasonable and beauti- 
ful. Thousands of men admire heroism who could not 
be heroes—or would not be. Thousands of men who 
are immoral believe in piety. Thousands of men 
believe in open-handed generosity whose bands are 
never opened except to take more. 

And so, it is true that there may be a mode of 
preaching certain great spiritual truths and doctrines 
that will collide with the will of men when they are 
brought bome personally to them in their individual 
conduct: nevertheless, it is true that the great scheme 
of Christian doctrines should be so preached that men 
in their ordinary temper and in their unexcited states 
should be impressed that they are supremely admira- 
ble. The sovereiguty of God should be so preached 
that men, whether they obey him or not, should say, 
“The Lord reigns: let the earth rejoice; let the mul- 
titude of the isles be glad.’”” Whoever handles the doc- 
trine of God’s supremacy so as to make it hateful, and 
so as to make God seem tyrannical and monarchical, 
misteaches. 

The doctrine of man’s sinfulness may be so preached 
that men revolt from it. It isa profoundly sorrowful 
truth that men are sinful, and that they need the 


regenerating power of the Divine Spirit—the new 
birth; and it may be so preached that all the feelings 
of men revolt from the representation of it. A great 
many think they cannot preach the doctrine of sinful- 
ness until they have made men mad effectually. 
When, by rude and unskillful handling, they have 
awakened the passions of’ men, and called forth all 
their resistance, they say, ‘* Now, this is thorough 
work. It is subsoiling human nature. If they are con- 
verted from this state, they will be better Christians 
than they would otherwise be.” 

If you wanted to take a garrison, would you not 
think it the better way to quietly steal around to a 
neglected door in the rear before any alarm was given, 
and seize them, and take their arms from them? 
Would not that be the wiser plan in war? Would you 
cry out to them, “Shut your back door: we are after 
you”? Would you by cannovading arouse them, and 
emnake them as hostile as possible, and then run in and 
crush them? Would the victory be any better for 
that? ’ 

If a man keeps a baull-dog in his house, and you want 
to go there without being disturbed by the animal, the 
best way is to go to the front door quietly, and not 
wake him up; but many men think, ** No, you must 
stand and throw stones for a while, and then, when 
the dog’s mouth is wide open, go at him.”’ 

Now, human nature is very weak: it is fpll of 
faults; and I think it needs to be dealt with carefully 
and cautiously, in order, as far as possible, to prevent 
the resistance of these unspiritual tendencies; and 
whoever so preaches the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
man as to make men angry is unskillful in the hand- 
ling of the Word. Whuvever thinks that is the right 
way of preaching has not understood the iustruction 
of Jesus Christ. 

“* Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.”’ 

Let men be won by the beauty, the sweetness, and 
the brightness of the new life. 

It is often the case, when persons are brought into 
the Christian life—especially wheu in great numbers, 
and under great excitement—that the first thought of 
every one is, ** Now, what shall Ido?’ And some be- 
gin to think of tracts, and wonder if it would not be 
well for them to have a district. Others inquire if 
they had not better go out and see their young friends, 
and preach to them. They are taught explicitly that 
they must go to work. It is said to them, *‘ You are 
converted; now go to work. Start prayer-meetings. 
Bring in the veighborhood.” 

I do not say that these things are to be deprecated: 
on the contrary, in due degree, and with proper dis- 
cretion, they all may be duties; but to represent a 
Christian life as having its first exhibition and its 
peculiar testimony in setting itself to work to do some- 
thing on and about somebody else, is a grave mistake. 
My advice toevery one of you that has found the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that is living ina joyful faith, is, 
Make yourselves more comely. Look to your thoughts 
and dispositions. Begin with yourself in your rela- 
tions to brother and sister, or to father and mother. Let 
every duty that is incumbent upon you as child or 
husband or wife rise instantly to an exalted place, and 
become more luminous, more beautiful, better. Do 
not look for a place to be better in, like the church, or 
the conference meeting. Be better in yourself; be 
sweeter, be morameek, be more gentle; and remem- 
ber that the Scripture lays upon men duties according 
to the station where they are. To those that are in 
bondage there are certain duties. To those that 
labor there is a sphere of duty. There are duties of 
the shop. Thereare pulpit duties. There are duties 
that devolve upon him who ministers in the household. 
There are duties peculiar to every work in life. That, 
bowever, which God expects of you characteristically 
is that youshould adorn the teachings of Christin your 
disposition, and in the place where you are. 

And if, having made home more heavenly, if, your 
disposition being ripened and beautified, there be 
opportunity for enterprise with others, do not by any 
indolence or misconception neglect that opportunity. 
When the door is open for you to labor in the cause of 
Christ, by all means so labor. But to suppose that 
young persons, when they are first converted, and 
while they are yet untrained, are to talk with some- 
body, are to pray with somebody, are to gather persons 
into meétings, are to go into the field as missionaries, 
isa gross misconception. Not that I would withhold 
them from enterprise; but that is not primary. Adorn 
yourselves. Fill the household, the street, the field, 
the deck, the warehouse with the beauty of your lives. 
Wherever you are, make those who are next to you in 
the relation of life see that you are a better man since 
you became a Christian than you were before, as a 
door-keeper, as a doer of errands, as a book-keeper, as 
a salesman, as a schoolboy or a schoolgirl. In what- 
ever station God has placed you, in the performance of 
your special duty let the testimony of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be so borne that men, seeing the things which 
you do, may be attracted to Him by the exhibition of 
your personal character in your relations. 

I beseech of you, also, in other respects to beware. I 
know there are times when it is most beneficial for men 
to confess their sins, and to humble themselves with 
the sense of their imperfections; but these are alter- 
native times; and I pray you to avoid that perversion 
of this duty by which the Christian life is represented 
as one of perpetual croaking; by which meetings, 
when men come together, are made a sort of funeral 





occasions. Ihave been in many and many a prayer- 








meeting in which excellent men—elders, deacons, and 
ministers—seemed trying to inspire each other with 
joy by confessing what poor wretches they were. One 
tells how he lives below his privileges, and talks a 
good deal about that. Another bemoans his unbeliev- 
ing heart, and his want of Christian experience. 
Another tells about his miserable life. And when they 
have got through, the meeting has about the same re- 
lation to a faith-inspiring religious feeling that great 
Jumps of ice on the hearth have to a fire. And now, 
let somebody rise and read the passage, “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” 
and see if that does not rebuke such doleful and iguo- 
ble confessions. 

Whoever heard persons in such a meeting say, “I 
want to join these people; I want to be in fellowship 
with men who have such experiences as these’? No- 
hody. There is nothing in such exhibitions which 
adorns the doctrines of Christ or attracts men to it. 

But there are Christians of whom many a man says, 
**Let me join this compauy.” Why? Because in their 
testimonies they made religion appear beautiful. And 
that is what you are to do in your households and 
wherever refinement prevails. Hide your sores, and 
let the beauty aud plenitude of your strength appear. 
Let that appear which is attractive; and do not let the 
world think that the fact of becoming a Christian ig 
to wear an iron yoke; do not let people see you walk- 
ing with a burden; for remember that though you are 
to take the yoke of Christ and the burden of Christ, 
the yoke is declared to be easy and the burden light. 
Not only is the burden light, but it imparts strength, 
so thata man is stronger with it than without it. The 
testimony of your life in cheerfulness, in alacrity, in 
hopefulness, in sympathy, in all genial elements, ought 
to be the power which shall attract men to you, and 
through you to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Remember that the essential power of the gospel of 
Christ, in so far as you are concerued, will lie in how 
much of Christ you havein you. It is not profession, 
nor is it doctrine, though it were preached by vever so 
eloquent lips, that bas power with the world: it 1s 
Cbristlikeness in men. It is living as Christ lived, not 
in outward condition, but in inward disposition. He 
came down that we mightgo up. Though he was rich, 
for our sakes be became poor, that we through his pov- 
erty might become rich. He wept that we need not 
weep. He wasa man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, that he might lift others out of the lower sphere. 
He accepted poverty as a means of enriching us. You 
are to follow Christ’s example; and you can preaeh no 
more of him than you practice. It is Christ, the hope 
of glory, that you profess, wherever you go, 

Do not, I beseech you, leave in its low, selfish and 
vulgar condition the essential notion of Christianity 
or of the Christian life. We are not Christians because 
we do not dare to be anything else. Joining the 
church in the full faith of the Lord Jesus Christ is not 
a policy of insurance. It is true that men are in dan- 
ger of being lost in the time to come; it is true that 
they are in great peril of their souls in regard to the 
future life; it is true that there may be, and tbat in 
the lower state there ought to be, serious amxiety in 
regard to one’s salvation; but, after all, we are vot 
Christians that we may escape death and enter into 
eternal life. Because He loves us, we love him and 
are Christians. We are Christians because it is nobler 
to be Christians than not to be. The term * Chris- 
tian,’’ as applied to every one of us, means manhood 
on the pattern of Christ Jesus—larger manhood, nobler 
maphood, more beautiful manhood, for the sake of 
Christ—that is, for the reasons that spring up in us in- 
spired by the love that we bear to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our admiration of bim. It is to save 
our souls, to be sure, that we are Christians; but we 
are to save our souls by making them salvable; by 
adorning them; by exalting them. We do not em- 
brace religion as a mere matter of safety; we do not 
say, ‘‘I have repented, [ have got into the church and 
[am safe,”’ as one who was bound to California would 
say, ‘I have sold all my things, | have the money in 
my pocket, I have got my ticket, I am in the car, and 
now I have nothing to do but to keep out of danger: 
it is the business of the road to take me through.” 
There are many, however, who have some such view 
in regard to the Christian life. They have broken off 
from their old companions, they have changed their 
course, they have got into the church, and they have 
done it with a degree of genuiveness and sincerity; 
and now they feel, *‘ My future is assured. God is go- 
ing to take me home to heaven.’ Where this is the 
predominant view it almost takes away every element 
by which one becomes a Christian. Christianity is not 
a trafficking life: it is a life of essential nobility. If 
we are true men we are joined to God through Jesus 
Christ, and are living in a filial relation to him, such 
as bears day by day into our souls motives that spring 
from the most generous impulses. If we live Christ- 
like lives for Christ's sake, by and by there dawus in 
our minds the sense not only of what is coming tu us, 
but of the nobility of Christ’s character, which we are 
endeavoring to imitate. Tbe primary motive from 
which we live Christian lives, if we are real Christians, 
is that we may adorn the teachings of our Saviour, 
that we may glorify our God, and that we may be 
more and more like him as the days go by. 

Now, the incitements to this life are multitudinous; 
but if any one expects that he can enter upon such a 
life from motives in his own self, ministered day by 
day, of vigilance and effort, he is laboring under a 
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misapprehension. He needs these; but they are not 
enough. He is not enlightened by Scripture. 


We are taught somewhat indiscriminately that with- 
out Christ we can do nothing, and that without the 
Divine Spirit all forms of right-living are illusive. As 
if God would not accept any gold that had not been 
coinedina particular mint. As if there was an injunc- 
tion or law that forbade men to live spiritual and 
righteous lives unless it were directly under the ad- 
ministration of God. 

Why, if a man is sick he is perfectly at liberty to get 
well without a doctor and a nurse if he can. If he 
cannot, then the doctor and the nurse are appropriate. 
If a man can live, and spiritually live, without divine 
nelp, there is no reason why he should not—none at 
all. If a man wishes to go to New York, and he pre- 
fers to throw off his coat and swim across the East 
River, there is no law against his doing it; but 1 think 
after having done it once or twice he would be cured 
of the desire, and would take to the conveyances that 
are provided. If men have the might, the vigilance, 
the force, the large nature, which enables them to live 
aright, there is no Jaw, express or implied, which for- 
bids them doing so. The import of the teaching is, 
that there is no sufficient power in men; tbat such is 
the greatness of the work of changing from selfishness 
to benevolence, from a carnal life to a truly spiritual 
life, and that of such a nature is the education re- 
quired for that change, that we need the stimulus 
of more than our own faculties, more than the public 
sentiment around us, more than any man can bring to 
bear upon us; that we need the direct force of the 
divine mind itself—and not because God is jealous of 
our coming to him in any other way, or because we 
inay not come in any other way. ‘‘No man can come 
to me except the Father draw him” is not prohbibitory : 
it is expository. Without the influence of God we are 
in the condition of a plant trying to grow before 

pring. It is frozen. It needs the light and warmth 
ef thesun. Until the sun quickens it it does not grow. 

And so in the Christian life upon which so many of 

eu are now entering, I enjoin you to look day by day 

© the Spirit of God for help; not because God is 

alous, and not because to live according to the 

measure of your strength would offend him or derange 
eme complicated method that he has established, but 

enly because without this help you can do nothing. 
That by which you are called to the life upon earth 
aud to preparation for the life to come isso large in 
fruit and su transcendent in labor, that every one of 
you in your first essay will come to this experimental 
conviction: **Withbout God I shall never succeed.” 
May this be speedily followed by that otber experi- 
mental conviction: ** Christ strengthening me, I cap 
do all things.” 

Dearly beloved, press forward into the fullness of 
that life upon which you have entered. Beware of 
pitying yourselves. Beware of excusing yourselves. 
Beware of being content with a low and vulgar at- 
tainment. Live with such an ever-brightening love 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ that day by day, 
and year by year, you may bear witness, ‘‘ The life 
that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.”’ 
And as the scene this morning in which so many of 
you have entered into aspiritual relation to the visible 
church on earth is itself. most beautiful and impres- 
sive, so in the sight of angels, with clearer eyes and 
more comprehensive knowledge, may be your en- 
trance by sympathy and affection into the upper 
eburch, and into the communion of the saints of glory. 
May it be to them glorious, and may they swell those 
songs of rejoicing in which your mother, your father 
and your children have part. 

Go forth into life, then, with courage, with hope, 
with faith, with patience, with gentleness, and with 
humility. Glorify God; adorn the teachings of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and when heshall appear you shall 
appear with him. ‘ 

All those who desire to commune with us upon this 
occasion are affectionately invited to do so. What- 
ever church you may belong to, Protestant or Catholic; 
whatever sect you may belong toamong Protestants or 
Catholics, the only condition wbich we make is that 
you have a personal sense of your own need, and that 
you accept the friendship and the love and the help of 
God through Jesus Christ in your struggle against sin 
and in your endeavors after righteousness. 

My invitation has been somewhat misconstrued; as 
if Linvited all the world, without any regard to moral 
character. It is precisely theopposite. I refuse eocle- 
siastical grounds. I do not invite any one to come to 
the Lord’s table because he is a church member. I do 
not exclude anybody from the Lord’s table because he 
is nota church member. I putit on thesimple ground 
‘of personal fitness. For I hold that the Lord’s Supper 
does not belong to the church, although for reasons of 
convenience the church administers it. It is the right 
of every individual Christian, as much as the reacing 
of the Bible or speaking on the subject of religion is 
the right of every individual Christian. And 1 invite 
you to the Lord’s table not because you are nor be- 
cause you are not members of the church, but because 
in your own soul you need Christ as your Saviour, be- 
cause in your heart you desire him, and because you 
are willing by this rite to evince your allegiance to 
him, and to the succor which he brings to you. If 
there are any here that are sinful, and know it; if 
there are any here that, knowing their sinfulness, are 
determined to overcome by the grace of God; if there 





are any here that, being determined to overcome their 
sinfulness, are willing to accept that help which comes 
trem the loving presence of Jesus Christ, to them I 
say, Come and partake of this rite with us. [invite 
you because you are sinful, because you need the 
Physician, and because He is represented bere. 
THE PETRIFIED FERN.* 
By Mary L. BoLLEs BRANCH. 
7 Na valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern leaf green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender, 
Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole down by night and crowned it. 
But no foot of man e’er came that way, 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 





Monster fishes swam the silent main, 

Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 

Nature revelled in grand mysteries ; 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its sweet wild way; 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 

‘ Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 

Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 
Covered it and hid it safe away. 
O, the long, long centuries since that day! 

O, the changes! 0, life’s bitter cost! 

Since the useless little fern was lost. 


Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 

Leafage, veining, fibres, clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the Last Day! 





*Originally published in the School Day Visitor some ten years 
ago. Several inquiries and statements have been sent us concern- 
ing it, and we republish with the author's permission. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WIZARDRY. 


T was very soon arranged. The plantation was 
mortgaged, the money borrowed and Paul 
Dewar and Hiram Dickson became partners in the 
business of the manufacture and sale of handles, 
mallets, spokes, ete., from hickory and other hard 
woods. 

Captain Dickson did not belie my first impres- 
sion. Whatever faults he may have had a want 
of energy and application was not among them. 
Before the ink was dry in which they signed the 
contract of partnership, he had broken ground for 
the building which he had already planned. Early 
and late he was on the ground, superintending 
everything; planning this, directing that and 
urging everything. He was fruitful in expedients 
and never at a loss for means to do anything he 
wished to accomplish. 

In an incredibly short time as it seemed to me, 
and to every one who had been accustomed only 
to our deliberate way of doing things, the building 
was up, the machinery, partly bought and partly 
made under his direction, was in position, a great 
well dug, engine set up, a huge chimney built and 
the river hills for miles around resounded with the 
piercing whistle which called the hands to work. 
Mr. Dickson was fond of saying that time was 
money ; and surely no one more fully comprehend- 
ed that truismthanhe. Even before the building 
was completed, before indeed it was hardly begun, 
he had advertised through all the country ;for 
hickory and persimmon timber, and for several 
weeks the great white hickory logs had been going 
past the Grove, drawn by all sorts of teams and in 
all sorts of quantities. The well-to-do-farmer 
with his three or four horses brought his cord, or 
the poor cropper—colored or white—with his mule 
or horse, or yoke of steers, or perhaps mule or ox 
yoked together, or even the ox alone in harness, 
brought one stick or two or more as hemight. It 
mattered not to Hiram Dickson in what quantities 
it came. His rule was always at hand and his keen 
eye scanned and graded each stick, noting its im- 
perfections or excellencies and estimating its value 
accordingly. So that when the last brick was laid 
on the top of the huge chimney, the great engine 
in its place and the lathes and saws in position, 
there was a great pile of hickory logs about the 
building, waiting for the hungry teeth which were 
within to tear and rend. 





At length the factory was in operation, and I 
experienced a childish delight in watching it as it 
transformed rough logs into piles of smooth white 
handles. I used to take my little boy and sit for 
hours watching the busy machinery until every 
portion of it became almost as familiar to me as 
to those who had it in charge. I think the fact 
that I loved to watch it gave Paul an additional 
interest in his new employment. At any rate he 
soon became much absorbed in its success and anx- 
ious to promote its activity. Somehow it did not 
hurt me to see him going about in that busy 
factory as roughly dressed as one of the operatives 
as it had to see him delving on the plantation. It 
was false to all the traditions of my class, I knew, 
but somehow it did seem to mea higher style of 
labor than the other. Some of our old neighbors 
laughed at my enthusiasm over the factory, and I 
could but confess that I was perfectly fascinated 
with it. They thought it was the prospect of sud- 
den wealth which charmed me, but I think that 
had little if anything to do with the joy I experi- 
enced in visiting the factory. If I were a manI 
am sure I should engage in some business con- 
nected with machinery. I am surprised that no 
poet has ever successfully portrayed the poetry of 
mechanical action. I am confident that I never 
felt so inspirited and poetical as when watching 
the machinery. There was the row of great black 
boilers, six of them lying side by: side with the 
glowing fires beneath, fed with the creamy white 
hickory sawdust and shavings which were con- 
stantly falling from the saws and lathes in the 
room beyond the stone wall which shut in these 
seething monsters. In the engine-room beside it 
was the massive bed which supported the huge 
wheel, whose crank was grasped by the polished 
piston-arm, which rushed back and forth and 
turned the great wheel sixty times a minute with 
untiring regularity. I timed it so often that I 
could detect a variance of only three or four 
revolutions in a minute without consulting my 
watch. It did this as smoothly and quietly as my 
boy’s patent top spins upon glass or marble. You 
could hear a whisper, standing beside it, though 
the force was so great that it jarred the ground we 
stood upon. Two hundred horse power was in 
that long, low, iron frame and that broad wheel 
connected with the nest of boilers only by a four 
inch supply pipe, and with that long whirring shaft 
in the factery only by the broad rubber band 
which hugged the surface of the wheel. Had I 
not seen the mass of stone and the great square 
timbers on which it rested and the huge bolts 
which went down into the mass of stone and 
cement I should have wondered by what power 
it was held in place. Yet it made far less noise 
and fuss than the little steam pump in the corner 
which looked like a jewelled plaything for alady’s 
boudoir beside it. 

But it was in the factory itself that this power 
began to show itself in fact; a hundred feet of 
shafting with drums and pulleys turning three 
hundred times a minute, while belts and counter- 
shafts made saws and lathe heads and the grind- 
ing wheels turn perhaps as many thousand times 
in the same interval. 

There was the constant hum and rush of restless 
wheels, the crash of resistless teeth and the hasty 
murmur ‘of men, who could not lag in their move- 
ments, being ever crowded by the angry relentless 
arm of that insensaté horrible fate beyond the 
wall. 

You could stand and watch the great shaggy 
barked hickory, which seemed almost as heavy 
and as strong as the iron which its steel grey sides 
seemed to claim kinship with, stripped and torn 
and ground and polished until it became a pile of 
deftly curved, delicately rounded and swelled, 
creamy white handles. 

First you saw the great log hung upon center 
pivots above a circular saw, over which it was 
thrust back and forth until for every three inches 
of the circumference there was a cut of equal 
depth towards the heart. Then these pieces were 
split off and roughly trimmed and shaped with 
saws, then they were put into lathes where a fierce 
running little saw tore away all the wood that 
remained beyond the limits and requirements of 
the pattern which guided its action. When this 
was done it was trimmed upon another saw at 
each end, then ground upon swift running sanded 
belts, until all inequalities were worn away, then 
it was polished upon an emory-belt and finally 
waxed and finished on another and having been 
thoroughly seasoned in the dry-room, went to the 
packing room to be assorted and packed for the 
market, which extended all over the United States 
and many points in Europe. And all about flew 
the white chips from the lathes and the flocky 
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sawdust gathered in piles everywhere. It was all 
so neat and clean and airy, and yet so strong and 
relentless in its ceaseless rush and so wonderful in 
its transforming power. It was as if the gnomes 
and fairies had banded together in the broad day- 
light to disport themselves with the white-hearts 
of our Carolina ‘‘shag-barks.” It was indeed a 
beautiful application of force, this transformation 
of a dozen cords a day of this stubborn wood into 
those ivory looking handles. 

The money which Paul had borrowed not being 
required to be paid back at once, all of the profits 
of the business went to its extension; and there 
rose about our factory a right busy and populous 
village. The vast amount of timber consumed 
and its character, being that which was before ac- 
counted entirely worthless exeept for firewood, as 
well as the high prices paid for it rendered the 
enterprise a godsend to our impoverished people. 
What they received for this, outside of the labor 
of cutting and hauling, was just so much money 
found, they were accustomed to say. 

There was constantly such a look of business 
about the factory that it was almost impossible to 
believe that it was not coining money for its own- 
ers. Yet Paul did not lose the eareworn, anxious 
look which he had had so long. 

When he first borrowed the money he had taken 
out a heavy insurance policy on his life, to guard 
against accidents, as he remarked. I had not de- 
sired this. It always seemed to me as if I could 
no more enjoy wealth which had come to me 
through the death of one I loved than I eould 
fatten like a ghoul upon his dead form. 

The years went on,—one, two, three. The bus- 
iness had greatly increased,—the anxiety finally 
had faded quite out of Paul’s face. It was just at 
the beginning of the season for the Fall Trade, 
and they had on hand a stock which for quality 
and quantity had never before been approached. 
When this was sold, Paul would draw his divi- 
dend and pay off his debts. 

That was his plan,—on the morning of the 17th 
of September. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE DELUGE. 

JI\VERYONE knows what then befell. Thou- 
14 sands upon thousands of hearts still mourn 
the unseen terrible visitation which, like the 
blight of pestilence, swept over the land, blasting 
hopes, desélating homes and crushing the strong- 
est and proudest in its path. How many who 
were rich before were poor afterwards! How 
many who were proud before have dwelt in the 
valley of humiliation since! How many a life of 
prudent, careful toil was in an instant wrecked ! 
how many a bright outlook as suddenly overcast ! 
How many a grey head bowed to the tomb! how 
many a young brow took on the silver badge of 
age as the result of that day ! 

We speak of the “ panic” or the ‘‘crash,” and it 
is as a belt of darkness to our minds in the bright- 
ness of the past. To the student of political 
economies it marks a readjustment of values, to 
the business man it is the beginning of a long 
period of depression under which thousands of 
the best and staunchest of their class failed. To 
the judges and lawyers it marks one of those pe- 
riodic waves of bankruptcy which are always 
followed by an undertow of crime and demorali- 
zation. To one who studies the human heart— 
its miseries and misfortunes—it is only less sad 
than the wreck which follows war. It tells of a 
more terrible blight than any other—a blight 
which settles upon the strongest and fairest, and 
invades the brightest homes. Oh, many a heart 
mourns to-day in a sad and hopeless bitterness 
the seath of that day, and many another life has 
gone out in darkness by reason of it. 

That day the ‘‘ panic” came. From that hour, 
to how many men in every business was it as it 
was with Paul and Captain Dickson, a struggle 
for life! The hope of profit went out with the 
first hint of the great convulsion. Can I live it 
through? was the only inquiry of merchant and 
manufacturer. 

It was peculiarly hard upon the business in 
which Paul was engaged, since the autumn is the 
harvest to which all in that line look forwaid, 
just as the farmer does, all the rest of the year. 
The labor and expense of the year had been per- 
formed and ineurred in the hope of what these 
months might bring—and they brought nothing. 
What was made remained unsold, and what had 
been sold remained unpaid for. 

The works were closed, and a struggle went on 
night and day to avert disaster. Every straw 
which could give a moment’s breathing space was 
caught at and held to with a wild, vague hope 





that it might bring relief. Paul went on to the 
North and tried to secure aid. He was but one 
of thousands, and all were hopeless. Where adl 
are sinitten no one cares for another’s wound. 

I had become so infatuated with the works that 
I did not realize our danger—in fact, my confi- 
dence in Paul and the business was so great that 
I was just sure they could not fail. While he was 
gone and the works were idle I theered my lone- 
liness with the thought that he would come back 
strengthened and reinforced for the conflict. I 
thought I should see it in his eyes and hear it in 
his step before he spoke. He stayed away a long 
time, and I waited hopefully, yet with a great 
fear as the days grew more and more and yet he 
did not come. 

I had been so proud of the busy factory, had 
been so happy in watching its rise and operation, 
that I could not bear to think of its going into 
other hands. It had grown so into our lives that 
it seemed like wrenching away a part of them to 
let it go. In the trouble which came from the 
contemplation of this catastrophe I had quite 
fargotten that our home itself might also be lost. 
It did not once occur to my mind that the mort- 
gage which had been given was yet unpaid, and 
that the loss of a part involved a loss of the 


whole. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SABBATH OF THE 
By Cuas. L. BRACE. 


( of the unfortunate results of the present 
transition period in the religious thought of 
Euyopean races is the growing neglect of Sunday 
as a day of moral and religious cultivation. 
There are thousands of families among thought- 
ful people in this country, to whom Sunday is not 
only not a day of worship or reflection, but not 
even aday of rest. It is difficult to understand 
the position of our skeptical friends in this mat- 
ter. Surely a ‘‘Modern Stoic,” to whom the 
notion of a hereafter was becoming a youthful 
illusion, and the belief in a personal Power over 
the universe fast changing into a belief in a drift 
of things or a current towards development, 
surely such an one would gladly welcome any 
means for directing mankind towards the only 
sure and lasting things—the principles of right 
and goodness which were to shine like the eternal 
stars when all things else had passed into nothing- 
ness and vanity. Having no hope to impel, no 
faith to uphold, no revelation to draw towards 
unseen truths, such a moralft, we would suppose, 
would value above all an institution which had 
been so imprinted in the habits of mankind that 
one day was necessarily withdrawn from greed 
and selfishness to the consideration of nobler 
things. 

One can fancy how Socrates would have praised 
the custom had he heard that even the Sophists 
took one day in seven, to at least nominally re- 
flect on their duty to man and for the truths of 
the universe. Or how Marcus Aurelius would 
have welcomed a Stoic custom which called on 
all men, on one day, to refrain from selfish busi- 
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ness, to cast off the cares of busy life, to leave’ 


even the necessary struggles for livelihood, and 
give up the mind and heart to the contemplation 
of eternal principles, to benevolence and the 
purest family duties. It is no great streteh of 
imagination to picture how the great Greek and 
Roman Stoics would have hailed a stoic day of 
contemplation had Zeno or Socrates recommend- 
ed it, and would have treasured it as one of the 
bulwarks or dykes of humanity against the flood- 
tides of selfishness and materialism, which they 
struggled against so valiantly. 

And when that noble Stoic, Gallio, the elder 
brother of Seneca, met that nobler Christian 
Stoic Paul in the earliest struggles of Christianity, 
each failing to recognize the virtues of the other, 
one can imagine how a picture by the Christian 
of this day of sweet and noble contemplation and 
service of humanity, wherein all things ‘‘ pure 
and of good report,” all things ‘‘lovely” and 
“just,” whether “virtue” or ‘‘praise,”’ were 
before the minds and hearts of these newer 
Stoics, and especially as pictured in an ideal 
Life, one can fancy how all this would have im- 
pressed the Roman moralist. Seneca, had he 
understood it, would have accepted the Chris- 
tian Sunday; Epictetus would have held it 
sacred ; Mareus Aurelius would have consecrated 
it in his journals. The day, even apart from its 
religious aspect, is a Stoic holiday ; a day for the 
soul to rise above the body ; for the will to assert 
itself against controlling and corrupting circum- 
stances ; for the moral nature to take hold of the 





great principles of truth, justice, mercy and love, 
and to rise up into the higher atmosphere of 
eternal realities; a day for the brotherly kind- 
ness and human service which the Stoies taught 
and practiced far more than the world has given 
them credit for. Were Christianity to vanish as 
amyth of the early morning of the race (as some 
prophesy), were the belief in God to become like 
the belief in fetish, and mankind be delivered up 
to a philosophy of progress only, all the pure 
spirits of the race who yet valued morality and 
the nobleness of soul which overcame material 
circumstances, would still treasure Sunday as the 
one day which saved man from utter materialism 
and grossness. The skeptical scholar would still 
cherish it as the best gift of a faith now forgot- 
ten to the human race. 

Of allthe “institutions” which the Jewish re- 
ligion and Christian faith have bequeathed to 
mankind, there is none which can compare with 
it in moral power. Unljke many others, time 
only strengthens its real value. The increasing 
pressure of business interests, the enormous wear 
upon the brain and nervous system from modern 
life, the growing power of materialism, make it 
more and more a necessity. It must be plain to 
all philosophical observers that when at length 
the Sabbath drops out of American life as a re- 
ligious day, it is not even a holiday of social 
pleasure or a day of careless enjoyment which 
will take its place. No. When America has no 
Sunday, it is business, not pleasure, which will 
drive its unresting train through the week. Wall 
Street will vibrate with excitement that has no 
cessation or relief. Competition will struggle 
with unrelaxed muscle and nerve through every 
day of the year. The weak will be even more 
driven to the wall. The strong and the selfish 
will know no rest. The only interruption then to 
the incessant contest of commerce and trade will 
be from the physical effects—the holidays which 
insanity and nervous prostration enforce. 

Indeed, now, it is manifest that among the hard 
brain-workers in English and American life those 
scholars, lawyers, or statesmen who habitually 
retain the Sunday for rest or devotion preserve 
thetr bodily and mental vigor the longest. In 
our own experience, the men in middle life who 
have been carried off suddenly by paralysis or 
apoplexy, or whose brain has failed them be- 
fore their work was half done, have almost uni- 
formly been Sunday-workers. The day of rest is 
ordained in nature. 

To the believer the day has an unspeakable 
beauty in it. The gnawing cares flit away like 
the mists of the night; the habit of repose and 
the lofty associations of the day make a new at- 
mosphere around him. On that day the great 
‘*hope of humanity ” first proved itself; and now 
hope is revived, moral strength renewed, and the 
crust of selfishness melted away by its holy influ- 
ences. 

It may be that the disciple has so lived that one 
day is no more a time for worship than any other, 
or that the outward manifestations of devotion 
are no more religious to him than his daily acts ; 
yet he knows what a boon, and assistance, and 
blessing itis to others. As he sees the burdened 
laborer resting on that day, the eare-worn man of 
business entering the house of worship, the ma- 
terial and selfish and pleasure-loving joining in 
unaccustomed devotion and listening to truths 
unusual in their experience, commerce still, greed 
quieted, trade resting, the world’s busy bum 
hushed, quarrels and struggles for one day put 
aside, he blesses God for that primeval ‘‘day of 
rest,” now established anew as the ‘‘day of hope” 
—the day of the resurrection. 

In regard to the details of its observance, we 
are aware of the difficultiesin most families where 
the members are in the habit of thinking for 
themselves. The old day, as it was stamped on 
the Puritan consciousness, has passed away, and 
we fear (in some aspects) never to return again. 
That silent and holy morning which dawned on 
our New England villages, where the mists which 
drifted to heaven seemed laden with prayers, 
where every thought was restrained by the habits 
of the day, and the most selemn truths seemed to 
enter the soul by a thousand channels,—that day, 
even to children of silent aspiration, moral strug- 
gle and devout prayer, we fear returneth not 
again. Even eur children feel unconsciously now 
the effects of the great tide of human thought 
which is flowing around them. We ourselves, 
perhaps, cannot command its external observance 
on the same grounds which impressed it on our 
childish minds. The game and the romp and the 
study are forbidden, not because God’s law for- 
bids it, but because the day of the Lord is ren- 
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dered more noisy to others, and less a day of 
worship forall. The sanctions are different, the 
very idea of the Sabbath different, from that, of 
the Jewish. 

We may not admit to ourselves the change since 
our childhood, but our children feel it. We urge 
the keeping of the Lord’s day on perhaps higher 
grounds than the Puritans felt, but they are not 
grounds which so stamp themselves on the child’s 
mind. 

The Sunday of the future will not be so much a 
day apart as was the Sabbath of the past. And 
yet the mode of observing it among Christian 
families is very healthful and improving, and will 
draw after it no bad reaction, as did often the 
other mode. It is now peculiarly a day of repose 
and worship, and then of family fellowship, often 
of the purest and most religious type, but full of 
sociality ; above all, it has become the great day 
of the week for religious teaching to the poor. 
This will become more and more the great feature 
of the ‘‘Sabbath of the future.” On that day, 
more than any other, multitudes of ignorant and 
poor persons are open to religious instruction. 
The weak can be strengthened, the despairing 
encouraged, the tempted warned, and the great 
message of the Son of God delivered to thousands 
who otherwise never would hear this highest 
‘“word of truth.” 

In regard to the ‘‘Sabbath of the future” for 
the working classes, it is extremely difficult to 
predict or advise. The Sabbath of the present is 
certainly bad enough in our large cities—the 
whiskey-shops open and the libraries and read- 
ing-rooms shut; the churches too elegant or dis- 
tant for the poor; the laborer himself tired and 
exhausted by long confinement at close work. 
An improvement, however, has begun. Many 
reading-rooms are open in the afternoon for the 
workingmen. Chapels are connecting social par- 
lors and reading-rooms with their places of wor- 
ship. Rum-shops (in New York) are under better 
control. The experiment of Messrs. Sankey and 
Moody shows that rich and poor can worship to- 
gether. 

We hope in the far future for some Protestant 
house of worship near the Park, in New York, 
where there will be a library and reading-room, 
and where the exhausted factory operatives can 
refresh themselves by a glimpse of nature and a 
walk, and then meet for simple worship in a free 
church, and afterwards spend idle hours in im- 
proving reading or near works of art, while the 
pervading influences of the house should be ear- 
uest and religious. 

Only in some such way can we hope to make 
the Sabbath of the future distil its healthful in- 
fluences on the poorer classes. 





THE DECLINE OF CONSCIENCE. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. 


HE twofold function of conscience, combining 
perception and sensibility — discrimination 
between right and wrong accompanied by a 
hearty approval or condemnation; one hand 
pointing the way, the other bearing a crown and 
a scourge—nowhere finds more scope than in 
politics. Of all men, a ruler—that is, in America, 
a voter—should have at once.the keenest, broad- 
est, soundest intellect, and the most imperative 
sense of duty. Not to know the right in political 
matters, yet to be driven by an overmastering 
impulse of obedience, is to be an ascetic, a parti- 
san, a fanatic, ora fool. To know it, yet feel no 
inclination to do it, is to be a Machiavelli, an 
Iago, a Mephistopheles, or a devil. 

These two capacities, everywhere important, 
are here vital: common sense and moral sense ; 
to see facts as they are, and to see them as they 
ought to be. Given such vision, the whole art of 
statesmanship consists in accomplishing political 
reforms without trampling upon right, and with- 
out violence. 
steers the ship of state, as France in 1790, upon 
breakers at once ; legislation that ignores the ideal 
keeps her, like China for the last thousand years, 
in ‘*‘ horse latitudes” forever; legislation that 
ignores the question of the rightfulness of its 
means, as in half the bygone nations, inevitably 
rots and sinks the ship at last. 

A century ago, the average moral tone of the 
American people was unquestionably higher than 
the average in Europe ; perhaps higher than that 
of any other nation in any age. Have we main- 
tained that pre-eminence? Have we not fallen 
absolutely, as well as relatively ? 

There are undoubtedly with us, as probably 
there have been in all ages, though fewer now, 
persons of morbid sensibility, over-anxious as to 
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motives, brooding over trifles, testing minutely 
the moral quality of every inner or outer act ; but 
the whole drift of American life and of modern 
thought is in the other direction, to freedom 
rather than restraint, to the objective rather 
than the subjective, to careless fruition rather 
than rigid introspection. The acumen, which, 
like that of Calvin or Edwards, penetrates to the 
core of every action, and is ‘‘a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart”; the sense of 
duty, all-pervading, mountainous, inexorable, 
like that of Loyola or Swedenborg—these are 
more rare than formerly, and their scarcity bodes 
no good. Note some symptoms and their causes : 

As usually administered, there is no solemnity 
whatever in an oath. The sacred name is taken 
in vain, a mere mockery. Worse than this, the 
extent to which perjury is practiced is alarming 
to contemplate. We cannot, indeed, estimate the 
amount of lying by private citizens, but we have 
some data in respect of public officers. State 
Comptroller Hopkins, in his Annual Report (page 
43) to the Legislature of New York, declares that 
the local assessors of taxes in all the towns habit- 
ually disregard the statutes and swear falsely, 
assessing property at only about a third of its 
true value. His language is: ** Notwithstanding 
the plain and unmistakable provisions of the 
statutes requiring all property to be assessed at 
its true value, it is admitted and understood that 
they are everywhere disregarded by the assessors, 
who, knowing the falsity of the statement, delib- 
erately subscribe and swear to such assessment 
and their return thereon ; which, by the terins of 
the statute, is declared to be willful and corrupt 
perjury.” The Superintendent of the Census, 
General Waiker, in his Report for 1870, complains 
of the falsity of the same sworn estimates. Now, 
there is no reason to believe that the assessors 
are worse than other officers, that officers are 
worse than other citizens, or New Yorkers worse 
than other Americans. 

Our late war was a fruitful source of lax notions 
on the sanctity of official oaths. Here were from 
fifty to a hundred thousand officers, on whom de- 
volved the duty of making oath to vouchers of 
different kinds, muster-rolls, pay-rolls, clothing- 
rolls, returns of arms, ammunition, servants, 
commissary and quartermaster’s stores, and cer- 
tificates innumerable. The seriousness with which 
novices regarded these military oaths soon wore 
off. Mental reservations, guess work, reckless- 
ness, became well-nigh universal. 

The levity with which oaths are made and the 
utter lack of compungtion with which men com- 
mit perjury are at an a cause and a symptom of 
a wide-spread demoralization and dethronement 
of conscience. 

All work, as a rule, costs the government about 
double what it would cost a private employer. It 
was partly owing to this cause that the debt of 
New York city increased in thirty years from 
fourteen to a hundred and twenty-two millions of 
dollars, and that of Brooklyn in eight years from 
seven to forty millions. 

Within the last decade, the new capital at 4 
Albany was commenced under an official estimate 
of expense not to exceed four millions (Report of 
Comptroller, Jan. 1875, pp. 8, 11, 12). But the ex- 
penditures already paid, up to Dee. 18, 1875, 
amounted to $6,785,900 ; and there will be needed 
to complete it, according to present estimate, 
from nine to seventeen millions more. The 
Comptroller stigmatizes the needless extravagance 
in the erection of public buildings as ‘‘ the great- 
est folly of our times,” and declares that the ulti- 
mate cost of the state buildings recently begun 
and now in process of erection will not fall short 
of thirty millions (ibid. p. 6). What is still more 
significant, he affirms that these buildings are 
being ‘‘unlawfully paid for from sinking funds 
sacredly devoted, under the constitution, to the 
payment of other state debts.” 

Much of our extravagance in the expenditure of 
money on public works is due to the spirit of 
speculation fostered by the extraordinary cireum- 
stances of the last twenty-five years. The influx 
of millions of laborers from Europe ; the quick- 
ening of industry, development of resources, and 
real increase of wealth; the stimulating effect 
of western mines and Pennsylvania oil wells; 
the opening up of vast regions by railways; 
the genius of invention supplying reapers, mow- 
ers, steam-plows, lathes, telegraphs, lightning 
presses, and labor-saving machines of a thousand 
kinds ; the war, arousing to the utmost all the in- 
dustrial energies of the nation ; and, upon the top 
of all this, the legal tender notes, falling thick and 
fast as flakes of snow, introducing the element of 
utter uncertainty in values ; these things intoxiy 
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cated our people with delirious dreams of sudden 
riches. Joint-stock companies swarmed for the 
promotion of a thousand wild schemes. We 
heaped up paper which we mistook for money, 
and which at best is ‘‘ filthy lucre.” We lived be- 
yond our means, squandering whatever we could 
lay hands on, denying ourselves nothing, buying 
everything, paying in promises to pay. We lived 
on promises : like Hamlet we could say, ‘‘I eat the 
air, promise-crammed,” and now we are paying 
the penalty of our carelessness in losses from 
which we can only recover by the slow and pain- 
ful process of education. 





WESTERN CATHEDRAL. 

Br Es ds 

T is like finding the first gray hair for the 

West to have come to this time of ‘‘ restoring” 
acathedral. The early life was so full, too, of its 
poetry and romance, that there is a shade of 
pathos in these signs of advancing years. The 
religious life of the little colony established by 
Liguest began with the existence of the rude 
frontier trading post secured from the Illinois 
tribes without love or money. History confirms 
the inference that with a Catholic population it 
could not have been otherwise. The village, when 
laid out in 1764 by the leader of this energetic 
band of Gallic traders, and named in honor of 
the French sovereign, included, prominent in its 
plan, asquare dedicated to Mother Church ; to this 
day she holds the consecrated ground, now within 
the very heart of Western business life. Here it is 
that late repairs have been going on within the 
cathedral whose shadowy vaults contain the 
ashes of the early settlers of St. Louis. 

The men that they were, those pioneer traders! 
How such adventurous spirits as ,those who held 
the Indian trade monopoly of the wild West in 
the latter part of the past century could withal 
have been so gentle and just that for a considera- 
ble period the little trading post required neither 
jail nor statute 1s a marvel in these more law- 
needing days. -Other elements entered presently 
into the society, to whose spiritual needs Father 
Gibault so faithfully ministered in the first little 
chureh dedicated in 1770 ; this early ecclesiastical 
structure was built of logs placed endwise with 
the interstices filled with mortar; it is likely, 
moreover, that the shingles were fastened upon 
the roof with wooden pegs in accordance with 
the common practise at the period. St. Ange 
de Bellerive, with the soldiery under his charge, 
was transferred from Fort de Chartres to St. 
Louis when the cession was made to the En- 
glish of the territory east of the Mississippi; and 
when, through the stern policy of O'Reilly at 
New Orleans, Louisiana had been compelled to 
lower the lilied flag for the emblems of Spanish 
rule, there was an official accession to the social 
life of the capital of the upper province in the 
persons of the new commandant-general and his 
retinue. The number of hunters, trappers and 
traders had increased likewise by slow degrees 
since the establishment of the little colony. So 
a brick cathedral and college at length took the 
place of the little log church, giving way in their 
turn to this finer cathedral which was completed 
and taken possession of as late as 1834, thirty 
yearsafter Napoleon’s strategic movement had in 
effect thrown the province of Louisiana into the 
keeping of the Union. But two men are living 
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now, however, who were concerned in any man- 


ner with the business of building this cathedral— 
Mr. John Withnell, who had the contract for 
stonework, and Judge Wilson Primm, then a 
law student in the office of the Hon. Edward 
Bates, and who drew up the papers for a lease of a 
part of the church block—a transaction deter- 
mined upon in order to increase the means for 
building the cathedral ; the occurrence is well re- 
membered by the Judge, whose first professional 
fee was received for this service with genuine 
youthful pride, making him feel, as he phrases it, 
‘like a millionaire.” 

The cathedral, at this time, bears a really an- 
cient look, as if the worshippers of centuries had 
passed in and out beneath its Doric portico,; its 
rudely-laid stone-paving is likewise deeply worn 
in places. The facade of the building is of pol- 
ished freestone, and the following inscription 
appears in bas-relief upon the frieze : 

In HonoreEm 8. Lupovici, DEo UNI ET TRINO. 
Depicatum A. D., MDCCCXXXIV. 


Upon a slab above a window is cut the inscrip- 
tion : 
Ma MAIson, 
SERA APPELLEE 
La MAISON DE PRIBRE. 
MatTuH. 21, 
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The same appears in English ‘on the opposite 
side, and indicates, like the church records of 
that date, the divided linguistic character taken 
by this time in the cathedral to meet the wants of 
a population whose French element was no longer 
the dominant one. Through the influence of Bish- 
op du Bourg, lately appointed toa See in France 
and succeeded in the West by Bishop Rosatti, 
numerous works of foreign art had been presented 
to the new brick cathedral in the western wilds ; 
these were gifts of the sovereign of France and 
persons of the nobility. Among the most liberal 
donors whose names have been remembered was 
the Baroness Le Candele de Ghyseghem, a Flem- 
ish lady who evinced ber sympathy in this man- 
ner for the church in the New World. Ancient 
and precious gold embroideries were added to the 
various pictures which, for upward of forty years, 
have hung in this new-old cathedral in such bad 
lights that almost as well might they been turned 
face to the wall. Nearly opposite the bishop’s chair 
there hangs a large painting of St. Louis, titular 
saint of the cathedral, presented by Louis XVIII., 
and having the following inscription wrought 
upon the much-darkened gilded frame ; 


Donné par le roi de France en 1818. 


One of the small pictures is a representation of 
the dead Christ which is very beautiful. The 
marvelous human grace of the figure is full of so 
divine an expression, the look of death is so over- 
shadowed by the spirit’s last sweet feeling, speak- 
ing more of the all-gained than of the all-suffered, 
the tone throughout is so full of pathos that is 
not ghastliness, as to make this picture a treasure 
fit for appreciation if ever it might be placed 
where it could be seen. Each of the side aisles 
terminates before a chapel, one dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, an image of whom with the infant 
Saviour adorns the altar; and the other bearing 
an altar-piece representing St. Vincent de Paul, 
founder of the order of Sisters of Charity, holding 
a child in his arms. The nave and aisles of the 
cathedral are separated by Dorie columns four 
feet in diameter, built of brick and covered with 
stucco. Stained glass has lately replaced the odd 
little panes of the old windows, that seemed dim 
with the dust of ages. Flights of stone steps 
ascend to the choir, where, in Bishop Rosatti’s 
time, René and Gabriel Paul were wont, with their 
companions of the orchestra, to musically move 
the affectionate prelate to command: ‘‘ My chil- 
dren, you must dine with me.” And dine they 
must, for the kind bishop would never brook dis- 
obedience in such a matter. René Paul, the 
violoncello, pressed thus to dine with the bishop, 
was the same who introduced his dear Parisian 
round dances into that western society—the sim- 
ple souls, accustomed to meet so cordially at each 
others’ houses for their evening’s recreations, had 
never yet dreamed of the voluptuous graces of 
the gay French capital. To go to church on Sun- 
day evening and from thence to the dance was 
not uncommon in those days for the French peo- 
ple, and perhaps some others of the town; and 
there can be no doubt that René Paul took as 
much delight in the soft waltz of a Sunday even- 
ing as in the Ze Dewm and De Profundis of a 
cathedral service. Love of amusement had char- 
acterized the early settlers, and this later society 
bore a degree of French light-heartedness ; solemn 
or grievous sentiment could not long prevail in 
such acommunity. Dancing was the chief means 
of dispelling ennui or sorrow, and of giving éclat 
toanevent. It was a ball at the Mansion House 
with which Lafayette’s reception was honored in 
1825, yet the two or three remaining octogenarians 
who took part in the ceremonies of that memora- 
ble occasion will disagree as long as they live 
concerning the length of time the noble guest re- 
mained. Religious worship and dancing, which 
had been chiefly the social exercises of the inhab- 
itants from the beginning, lost none of their zest 
through the strong infusion of Saxon life that 
marked the early part of the present century. 
About the old church, previous to this period, 
were gathered more unique elements of society, 
perhaps, than were ever at once exhibited in any 
American diocese. Frenchman, Spaniard, and 
half-breed, the French refugee of high quality, 
the rude trapper, wildly clad in his mongrel cos- 
tume consisting in good part of the skins of wild 
animals, the cowrrier des buis, the miner, the cav- 
alier, the adventurer, and the respectable old 
trader with his family, all on equal terms together, 
made up the congregation, sending forth solemn 
chants in those western solitudes. 


Old record books of the cathedral,concerned with 
the events of a past century, portray, in faded char- 
acters of French script, representations of social 





life which themselves amount to a history. One of 
these, bearing the title of Baptémes, contains on 
the first page an inscription over the signature of 
Cruzat, one of the early Spanish governors, and 
showing the intended use of the volume: ‘ Jn- 
scrire les babtémes de la paroisse de St. Louis, pais 
des Ilinois, province de la louisiane éveche de St. 
Jacque de cuba.” In faith of which the lieuten- 
ant-governor adds his name. In their westward 
expeditions the hunters and traders sometimes 
married squaws, and occasionally the names of 
sponsors for some half-breed child at its baptism 
are indicative of noble qualityin France. On one 
of these occasions the office of godmother is as- 
sumed by the wife of the Spanigh commandant- 
general. These worn and musty records of bap- 
tisms, marriages and sepultures include, moreover, 
many names which have figured prominently in 
Western history, though the leader himself of 
this commercial colony, the brave and honorable 
Liguest, was not baptized here, was never mar- 
ried, and was buried near the spot where he had 
died in his batteau, on a voyage to New Orleans, 
his place of interment being where the Arkansas 
unites with the Mississippi River; this happened 
not quite a century since—in June, 1778. Pontiac, 
murdered at Carondelet by a Kaskaskia Indian, 
was buried at or near La Jour, the stone fortress 
that was built at the corner of Fourth aud Wal- 
nut Streets, long since replaced by the structures 
of commerce, while the resting-place of the chief 
is forgotten; the writer has, however, readily 
traced to the circumstance of this sepulture of 
savagery the fiercer quality frequently perceived 
in the dust blowing at that point. 

In the ‘‘Registre des actes mortuaires de l’ Eglise 
catholique” is recorded the burial of Cartabona, 
the Spanish governor who was so severely cen- 
sured for the Indian attack upon the colony in 
1780 that he secluded himself entirely thereafter, 
dying in a month from the time of the massacre, 
as some believed by poison administered by his 
own hand; he was, however, interred within con- 
secrated ground beside his wife, the Lady Marie, 
who had died a short time before. 

At first these records are made exclusively in 
French, when some early settler has passed to his 
rest, or a youth and maiden have pronounced 
their marital vows before the officiating priest. 
It is seen how Auguste Choteau is wedded to 
Thérese Cerre, ‘‘ne s’etant découvert aucun em- 
péchement au dit marriage”; and the priest, ful- 
fills his office, ‘‘apres avoir obtenu la permission 
de leur parens respectifs, avons recu leur consente- 
ment mutuel, et leur avons donné la benediction 
nuptuale selon les formes prescrites par notre mére 
la S’te Hglise.” English, finding a place in the 
records early in this century, increases in propor- 
tion until, before the time of building the new 
cathedral, the two languages are equally used ; 
on the same page it appears how Arthur McNulty 
and Mary Ann Flanegan are joined in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, and how Antoine Gasin and 
Anne Louise Pierron, as if in France, are married, 
selon les formes prescrites par notre mére la S'te 
Eglise et ce en presence de, &c. Before 1850 the 
French language had almost entirely disappeared 
from the records; still, sermons are sometimes 
preached in French; even at the present time it 
is necessary for a father confessor to be familiar 
with that language, since the French portion of 
the congregation, however conversant with En- 
glish forms of speech, will never, under any cir- 
cumstances, confess except in their mother 
tongue. 





THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF GOD. 
YALE LECTURES BY DR. HOPKINS. 
LECTURE VI—Gop as RELATED TO HUMAN NEEDS. 


T is one thing to know what we may of God 
by the intellect ; it is another to know him as 
he is related to our emotions, and as he meets our 
wants. In this our knowledge of God is not sin- 
gular. As a man must be musical in order to 
know music as anything different from mathemat- 
ics and mere sound, so he must be spiritual in 
order to know spiritual truth. The word ‘* know” 
in the Scriptures has a complex meaning, refer- 
ring not only to knowledge of God gained by the 
intellect, but also to that which comes through 
his relation to our emotions and our wants, as he 
is our Father, our Redeemer, and our Sanctifier. 
We are thus brought to the Scriptual idea of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The wisdom of the 
Scriptures is apparent in the fact that its doc- 
trines are not taught in a didactic way, but are 
addressed to the feelings and the needs of men. 








Regarded as a formula to be received by the in- 
tellect alone, nothing can be more futile. But let 
a man see himself as he is in his weakness and 
ignorance, and dependence, and utter helpless- 
ness, and he will feel the need of a Father, and he 
will know that Father must be God the Father 
Almighty. Let his conscience be quickened to a 
sense of sin, and he will feel the need of a divine 
Redeemer. Let him regard sin not merely as 
guilt, but also as pollution, and then think of per- 
feet purity as the condition of inward peace and 
of entering a holy heaven, and he will know the 
meaning, for him, of a divine Sanctifier. This per- 
fect adaptation to our three great wants, that of 
protection, of redemption, and of sanctification, 
is no slight argument for the truth of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Of anything in God's moral government anal- 
ogous to the vastness in his physical government, 
I do not now speak, but the Scriptural idea of 
God in his relation to us as a Father, a Redeemer, 
a Sanctifier, are analogous to the amazing mani- 
festations he nakes of himself in the direction of 
minuteness in his works. Whatever difficulties 
may appear in the doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence, the Scriptural idea of God certainly implies 
that doctrine in its fullest extent. Christ draws 
the parallel expressly, assuming the same minute- 
ness of care in the works and in the providence of 
God, for he says, ‘‘ If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, will he not much more clothe you ?” 
According to the Scriptures, he is not inexorable 
law, but ‘this tender mercies are over all his 
works.” 

But if we might have anticipated that the 
providential care of God in his relation of a 
Father to us would be lost in infinity in the direc- 
tion of minuteness, yet as to his relation to sin- 
ners we have no guidance except from direct 
revelation. The wonder of the Christian system 
is the sympathy of God for sinners, and what he 
has done for their redemption and complete res- 
toration. 

The capacity of sympathy and of suffering in 
God is not more mysterious and incomprehensible 
to us than the relation of his personality to his 
infinity. But whatever philosophy may say, the 
Scriptures are full and explicit on this point. We 
cannot deny that there is a fair analogy here be- 
tween God and ourselves. Only on the supposi- 
tion of this analogy is any meaning given to that 
wonderful verse in John that contains the source, 
methods and results of the whole gospel—‘' God 
so loved the world,” ete. The love of the Father 
is not simply that of a general fatherhood or of a 
providential care. As belonging to a system of 
redemption, it has in it a higher element, that is 
like another sun risen upon high noon. 

But the peculiar element of redemption is that 
‘““God was manifest in the flesh.” As this act of 
love on the part of God transcended all we could 
have imagined, so also does the humiliation and 
suffering of Christ, in contrast not merely with 
his original glory but with what he said, and did, 
and claimed, while on the earth. 

It is solely with reference to our condition and 
wants as sinners that God is revealed in Christ. 
No manifestation conceivable could bring God 
nearer to a race of sinners than just that in which 
Christ appeared. Surely we find here a reach of 
condescension and sympathy and an adaptation 
to the wants of man as a sinner, which has its an- 
alogy only in the downward reach into the mi- 
croscopic world of omnipotence and omniscience, 
and in the perfection of the providential govern- 
ment of God. 

The special office of the Holy Spirit is to pro- 
duce holiness. That this holiness is of supreme 
importance, the Scriptures declare, and provide 
for it in an ever-present Spirit, who is a Sancti- 
fier, Comforter and Guide. In this sphere no 
scientific test is possible. What passes here can 
be known only to God, and within that moral 
consciousness by which man is made in his image. 
For the existence of this sphere, philosophy finds 
evidence in the necessity of holiness, and the 
aversion of men to it; in the full testimony both 
of the Scriptures and of good men. 

Accepting, then, this doctrine of the Spirit as 
seeking to produce holiness, we see that it meets 
the third great want of man—his need of sanctifi- 
cation—fully, perfectly, in a manner that is 
~ a mes yet doubtless infinitely diversi- 

ed. 

We have now reached a point at which the 
Scriptural idea of God reveals itself in its greatest 
interest and grandeur. Looking back, we have 
the incomprehensibility and sublimity of uncaused 
and eternal existence, and also the wonders of 
creative power. Looking around and above, we 
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see the material cosmos, through which God is 
revealed. For what end is this revelation ? Clearly 
for a moral and spiritual cosmos, inconceivably 
transcending the material cosmos. 

That unconscious matter has no value in itself 
is self-evident. Reasoning from analogy, we say 
there is no particle of matter connected with this 
globe but that ministers to the stability and order 
of the whole. So the Scriptures represent it. 
Besides, matter, as originated by a wise and good 
Being, must have a purpose or end. This end 
cannot be in itself. But of the mode or modes in 
which matter becomes subservient to the uses of 
sensitive and intelligent beings in other spheres, 
we know nothing. The possibility of such sub- 
servieacy we cannot doubt. This view the Script- 
ures favor. The Bible assumes the existence of 
spiritual beings—reveals that they are of different 
orders, and of vast numbers, having intimate re- 
lations wich us, and we with them. Between 
these beings and ourselves there is the common 
element that they, like us, are in the image of 
God, and under his moral government. Taking 
into account the different orders and vast num- 
bers of these supernatural beings revealed in the 
Scriptures, there is a high probability of conscious 
being so far co-extensive with the material uni- 
verse that that is in some way related and minis- 
trant to such beings. At any rate, it is certain 
that in connection with man and the beings re- 
vealed in the Bible, opportunity would be given 
for the exercise and elucidation of all conceivable 
principles of moral government. Yet it is the 
glory of a moral government that its principles 
are equally applicable to all times, places, or per- 
sons, so that nothing could be added to this real 
glory by a wider application. Power and skill 
are the only qualities that would be manifested in 
constructing a cosmos strictly material. The 
materials themselves could have no voice and no 
agency. But when we pass to a moral cosmos, 
power and skill are presupposed, and we find 
place for wisdom and truth and righteousness and 
mercy, all that can render the infinite God a 
proper object of adoration and worship. 

In constituting and governing the moral cosmos, 
the method must be the reverse of that employed 
in constituting and governing the pbysical cos- 
mos. The constituent parts of a moral cosmos 
are capable of self-direction, are to be governed 
as free agents, and hence they may become co- 
workers with God. While the physical cosmos is 
moved and is governed, the moral cosmos moves 
and governs itself, in view of motives. In the latter, 
the law of love binds each to each in every rela- 
tion of the creature with creatures, and binds al 
to God by a choice which makes service perfect 
freedom. This law of love does not exclude the 
law of righteousness or of obligation. They have 
their synthesis in that rational choice which is the 
central element of love. Between a universe thus 
governed by love and a mere physical order there 
can be no comparison. 

But is there such a cosmos? Not yet. The 
Scriptures, however, assume a future state in 
which it is to be realized. In speaking of the 
physical cosmos, it has been assumed that it ex- 
ists. Thatisnottrue. There is really no morea 
physical than there is a moral cosmos. In its 
adaptations as a place of human probation, the 
present condition of the physical world may be 
said to be perfect. It belongs to the Seriptural 
idea of God that He is waiting for the ‘fullness 
of time” to bring both the present remedial sys- 
tem and the system of n.ture to an end. 

We have now considered the Seriptural idea of 
man, and the Scriptural idea of God ; and in do- 
ing so we have found that the Scriptures not only 
present man as of the highest possible type, and 
not only recognize and require the only condi- 
tions for the highest domestic and social state and 
of civil society, but, as I proposed to show, that 
they present the highest possible conception of 
God, both in what he is and in what he will do. 
We have seen that they present him as one, as a 
Spirit, as incomprehensible, and we have seen 
why he is and must be thus incomprehensible. 
We have seen that the idea of him thus presented 
is not anthropomorphic ; that it stands worthily 
over against nature as now known, and that it is 
not pantheistic. We have seen the distinction 
between the naturai attributes as necessary, and 
the moral attributes as implying personality and 
choice. We have seen the enthronement of per- 
sonality over nature, even over the nature of God, 
and so the possible reconciliation of obligation 
with the choice of ends and of a forgiving love 
with righteousness. We have seen that the mode 
of God’s revelation is adapted in the best man- 
ner to meet our wants both as creatures and sin- 





ners; and that through this revelation arid the 
agencies connected with it, Heis moving forward 
to the accomplishment, in a moral cosmos, of the 
highest conceivable results. 

If these points have been established, all suc- 
cessful and permanent reforms must be based on 
the Scriptures. All hope of a progress for the 
race that shall bring it to its goal must lie in the 
line marked out by them. If so, it only remains 
that I commend to you the Word of God as your 
great source of light, and the instrument of your 
power. Say you of it as David said of the sword 
of Goliath, ‘‘Give me it, for there is none like 
it.” It is the ‘‘Sword of the Spirit” which you 
are to wield in shbduing the world to God. 

This lecture closed the course. The following 
letter, presented to Dr. Hopkins by a committee 
from the several classes, will sufficiently show the 
deep interest of the students in the lectures. 

Rev. Dk. MARK HOPKINS: 

Dear Str.—In view of the interest taken by the students of 
Yale Theological Seminary im your lectures on the Script- 
ural Idea of God, and in the lectures of last year on the 
Scriptural Idea of Man, we have been appointed by the dif- 
ferent classes to express to you their thanks and their high 
appreciation of the benefit received from them in stimulat- 
Ing thought and confirming faith. We would also give ex- 
pression to their desire that both courses may be put in 
permanent form by publication, not only to give us oppor- 
tunity for futher study, but that others may be helped in 
their attempts to reconcile revelation, science and philoso- 
phy. Very respectfully, COMMITTEB. 

NEw HAVEN, April 7, 1876. 

Dr. Hopkins responded in words of apprecia- 
tion, without, however, giving definite encour- 
agement in reference to the request of the letter. 
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YE SUNBERRYE FYSHER. 

“\7 E Sunberrye Fysher uprose with ye day, 
When ye meadows were sweet with ye smell of ye bay, 

And ye hedges were white with gossamere veils. 
And ye gardens were livelie with slugs and snails, 
And ye birds did sing, and ye fyshe did leap, 
And ye river was oilie with too much sleep; 
Till glorious and golden ye sur uprist, 
And gentile ye cheek of ye water kissed, 
Which, modest and coy, from it¢ bed of rushes 
Sent forth a mist to hide its blushes ; 
A cold, gray mist, but it would not do, 
Fer ye sun kissed ye mist, and ye river too; 
And crimson and rosie ye streams flowed en, 
Crimson and rosie ye gray mist shone, 
Redder and redder, higher and higher, 
Asif he had set the Thames on fire. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher to fyshe begins 
For every fyshe that has scales amd fins. 
Nothing to him is out of its place; 
Perch, eel, barbel, or bream, or dace, 
Big-headed chubywith crimson tails, 
Red-eyed roach with silvery scales, 
Ravenous pike of fabulous weight, 
Bleak and gudgeon and minnows for bait— 
Even a trout he would not despise, 

If onlie a trout would happen to rise 
About as likely, ye truth to declare, 

As to rise a sturgeon in Sunberrye Weir. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher has all kinds of hooks, 

In all kinds of boxes, in all kinds of books; 
Limerick, Kendal, Kirby and Hammond— 

All kinds of names by which fyshes are gammoned— 
Broad and narrow, and oval and round, 

All sorts of shapes which ever were found. 


The Sunberrye Fysher has bait live and dead, 

Pellets of paste and pellets of bread, 

Milk-white gentils, wriggling and fat, 

Worms black and red, with tails spiral and flat, 
Swivels and trimmers, and spinners and gorge, 

Glass minnows, brass minnows, fresh from the ferge, 
And spoon-bait, ef course, which—I mean no offense— 
Ye Fysher provides without any expense. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher has flies of all feathers, 

For all sorts of seasons in all sorts of weathers : 
Flies when ye springtime is blusterie and showerie, 
Flies when ye summer is grassy and bowerie, 

Flies when ye autumn is golden and grainie, 

For hot weather, cold weather, mistie or rainie ; 
Red spinner, Palmer, black peacock and gray, 
Yellow sun, golden sun, March brown and May, 
Sand-fly and stone-fly, and alder and gnat, 

Black midge and marlow bug—all round his hat. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher has rods not a few: 

Rods with a joint and rods with a screw, 

Short top and stiff top, to spin and to trole, 
Hollow buts, solid buts, rod in ye whole. 
Twisted hnes, spun lines, of hair, silk, and twine, 
Hair and gut casting-lines, tapering and fine 
Double reels, single reels, guile, float, and cork— 
Ye Sunberrye Fysher is up to his work. 


Ye Sunberrye Fysher arose with ye day, 
He fyshed and he fyshed when ye morning was gray, 
He fyshed and he fyshed when ye noontide was frying, 
He fyshed and he fyshed when ye evening was dying, 
He bobbed and he jerked, hespun and he threw, 
He tried all ye dodges as ever he knew, 
He fyshed till ye dews on ye river did fall— 
Ye Sunberrye Fysher caught nothing at all. 
—From_an Old Number of ** Punch.” 





A POETICAL DISPOSITION. 


A Herald correspondent writes thus of a famous 
but somewhat disreputable English poet. He prints 
the full name, but, lest in this particular instance 
there may be a small error of fact, we use only the 
initial: “S ’s temperament is, indeed, so peculiar, 
so high-strung and irritable, that it is impossible for 
him to brook opposition; and in his moments of furi- 
ous excitement, whether occasioned by the use of 
stimulants, by righteous indignation or furious rage, 
he sometimes proves dangerous even to those whom 
he most bighly reveres. His hatred and detestation of 
Napoleon he has often expressed in prose and verse. 
One day, in talk with Rossetti, he was angered to find 
that bis friend did not agree with bim in his estimate 
of this iniquitous monster. The discussion grew warm, 
when suddenly S—— flew at Rossetti’s throat, pinned 
him to a bookcase, and almost throttled him. Fortu- 
nately Rossetti, with the help of a friend who was in 
the studio, succeeded in getting him to the ground 
and holding him there until his rage had subsided. 
Soon after this exploit he met, at the studio of a dis- 
tinguished painter, several well-known artists, but 
was bimself iu such a condition that his friends per- 
suaded him to seek repose; they Jaid him comfortably 
upon a couch, fondly imagining he would wake up 
restored to his better self. Vain delusion! S—— 
awoke possessed by the idea that a shilling had been 
stolen from his pocket; he accused all present of the 
theft; would not listen to their deprecating denials, 
and insisted that his property should be restored. 
Not until bis amiable host bad pretended to find on 
the floor a shilling taken from his own pocket, and 
had presented it to him, was the demon of the poet 
appeased. 

AFFECTION FOR HIS OLD MISTRESS. 

AN old white woman was arraigned on Wednes- 
day for drunkenness, found guilty, and sentenced to 
seven days in the workbouse. She sat down in a corner 
of the dock, and soon afterward an old colored man 
came in, bringing a pitcher of coffee and a plate of 
provision, and approaching the marshal he asked, in 
an agitated voice: 

‘* Boss, is yer got an old white lady in dar named 
Riley ?”’ 

Some one replied in the affirmative, and the old 
man’s face brightened up at once. Turning to a num- 
ber of gentlemen, he said: 

“Gemmen, I heerd dis mornin’ dat der perlice bad 
‘rested my old missis, an’ I cum here to see her, aud 
dey wouldn’t lemmein. Dat ole lady, gemmen, was a 
rich woman onst, and I was her servant. She raised 
me from a small chile, and when 1 heerd of de trouble 
she was in I felt jest like crying; and when I cum here, 
and dey wouldn’t lemme see her, sez I, I sez, she aint 
had nuffin to eat, and I took all de money I had in de 
world and fetched it to her.” 

He then advanced toward the dock, calling her by 
pame, and when she appeared said: ‘* Old missus, here’s 
sutbin’ I done brought for yer to eat. You was kind 
to me onst, yer was, and Ise gwine to help dem as was 
good to me.” 

The old woman burst into tears as she accepted the 
bounty of her formerslave.— Washington Correspond- 
ence of the Boston Journal. 





GOT HER LETTER. 

THE Charlottesville (Va.) Jeffersonian relates 
the following: ‘* Formany days we have noticed an old 
colored woman plodding her way to the Post Office, 
never missing a day, and invariably returning as she 
came, without any mail. She had imbibed the idea 
prevalent among these people that the Post Office isa 
Government institution, and she bad aright to exercise 
her new privilege of ‘’quirin’ dar fur a letter,’ even 
though she expected nothing, and with a persistence 
that was commendable her fuce appeared at the 
genera] delivery as regularly as the mail was opened. 
Some person, getting tired of seeing her fruitless 
attempt to accomplish her desires, fixed up a letter in 
hieroglyphics, signed it ‘Jeemes Higgins,’ stamped it, 
and left it to await her coming. She was there on 
time. When the clerk handed out the missive she bad 
no idea it was intended for her, and looked all around 
the crowd, who are usually at the windows, expecting 
some of them to take it; but when the clerk insisted 
that it was for ‘Polly Brown,’ it was a study for a 
physiognomist to see the variety of expressions that 
her countenance underwent. She took hold of the 
precious thing and exclaimed, ‘ Bress de Laud,’ and as 
she backed out of the crowd, with the letter held high 
above her head, her countenance open from ear to ear, 
she ejaculated, ‘Ise gotit! Bressde Laud! I knowed 
de guvvermint wus guine to gimme a letter fore long. 
[ seed dat letter last night on the candle—dat I did,’ 
and she waddled off down the street hunting for some 
one to read it for ber. She finally got a gentleman to 
open it, but as the writing was entirely unintelligible, 
he could do notbing but tell the writer’s name. She 
pondered a long time over the name, trying to remem- 
ber who ‘Jeemes Higgins’ was, and where she had 
known him. She tried several other gentlemen, but 
ali failed to decipber the hieroglyphics. At last she 
said: ‘Well, dat James Higgins mus be a mighty 
smart young cullud pusson to write a letter whar dese 
white gemmans can’t read. ’Spect he’s some o’ dem 
ginruls in de army, who knowed me when I was a gal. 
An’ he membus poor old Polly yit!’ and she assumed 
such an air of dignity as to make it excruciating to 


look at her. She took her letter and went home. She 
comes to the office no more now.”’ 
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HOME COLLEGES. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. ® 











ONE can feel greater respect for the knowl- 

edge and accomplishments which our daughters 
have an opportunity of securing during the years they 
spend in the best seminaries and colleges of our land, 
or more heartily appreciate these privileges, than we 
do. But if those to whose wisdom and experience we 
bow with great deference judge it necessary that these 
early years must be given to mental culture, uninter- 
rupted by domestic training, then we urge, with em- 
phatic earnestness, that after our daughters have 
graduated in these public institutions it should be 
recognized as equally important that the finishing 
touches to a thorough education should be given 
under their mother’s tuition in the home college. 
Until this is accomplished no young lady should be 
deemed competent to enter that school which has no 
vacation—the married life. 

Let. the heart’s highest aspiration for knowledge be 
gratified, if possible; but do not ignore the wisdom 
that can only be obtained by domestic training. The 
two should go hand in hand through life. Nothing 
exemplifies the wisdom of this union so forcibly and 
so painfully as the multitude of cases where married 
life is full of discord and fault-fiuding, through the 
wife’s incompetence to manage her domestic affairs 
judiciously, and provide an attractive table, a neat 
and orderly home. 

If daughters are given to such inefficient matrons, 
they will develop into still more helpless women, 
capable of bringing no brightness and happiness into 
any home. That thought alone should be sufficient to 
make mothers particularly careful that their daugh- 
ters’ intellectual and domestic culture should be 
blended in equal proportions. 

“The first ought ye to have done, but not to have 
left the other undone,”’ is a wise direction that one has 
frequent occasion to recall in sadness when seeing 
young ladies of the highest mental culture,jyet utterly 
deficient in all domestic knowledge, accept a position 
which they are quite incompetent to fill with honor 
and comfort. When they leave their mother’s home to 
make homes for themselves, they destroy all chance of 
true happiness by neglecting, as distasteful, duties 
which they accepted with their marriage vows, or else 
drag through them heart-sick and discouraged by 
their own ignorance. Before promising to perform 
the duties of a wife and housekeeper, or home-maker, 
every young lady ought fully to understand what all 
those duties are, and know how they should be per- 
formed. 

All the responsibility of providing food and raiment 
for the household, and seeing that nothing is wasted 
or squandered, rests upon any lady when once she is 
crowned the ‘ Mistress of the House.’ She should 
know how to provide plentifully, yet economically, 
and soto manage all departments of her kingdom that 
her wedded happiness be not shipwrecked by her own 
carelessness and ignorance, or by her love of fashion 
and pleasure. If ber husband’s means are limited, 
this is an imperative duty, but no less binding if he 
counts his income by thousands. 

Unless prevented by ill-health, every housekeeper 
will attend to the marketing herself; for she ought to 
be better qualified to make judicious selections than 
avy other member of the family. Aservant’s judgment 
is seldom trustworthy, and the husband may forget 
or, not forgetting—that is supposed to be impossible— 
it is not best to permit him to so far encroach on 
“ woman’s rights’? as to imagine he can understand 
his wife’s business as well as she does herself. 

RECEIPTS. 

BrEAD.—First set a pan of sifted fiour near the range 
or stove to dry, while getting all the needed materials 
together. Melt a piece of butter, or half butter and 
half lard, in a pint of milk, or half water jf milk is 
not plenty ; add a spoonful of sugar and two teaspoon- 
fuls| of salt. When the milk is blood-warm, put in a 
small cup of home-made yeast, or not quite a penny’s 
worth of baker’s. Then stir in flour enough to make 
a very thick batter. Strew flour over thetop. Laya 
long flat stick, keat for that purpose, over the pan, 
and cover with a thick linen cloth, and over that 
spread a small crib-blanket. The stick, bread-cloth 
and blanket should never be used for any other pur- 
pose. Make this spenge in the evening, and set in a 
warm place till morning. Then it should be light and 
foaming. Now add halt a pint of warm milk, or milk 
and water, and knead in enough flour to make the 
dough just stiff enough to handle easily. Then, fold- 
ing the fingers over the thumb, knead the dough, first 
with one hand, then with the other, rapidly, untilit no 
longer adheres to the hands, when it may be turned 
on to the clean, well-floured bread botrd. Now beat 
it ten or fifteen minutes longer witb the rolling-pin, or 
better still, with a long-bandled pounder—made like 
a potato masher, but longer and heavier—folding it 
together every few minutes intoa ball. When well 
moulded, put the dough back into the pan to rise. 
When raised enough, which can be known by the 
cracks on the top of the dough, place it again on the 
board, which should have been well cleaned and dried 
from the first kneading, and knead ten+minutes 





longer. Put into the bake pans to rise once more be- 
fore going into the oven. Forty-five minutes or one 
hour should see it nicely baked. When done, take the 
bread from the pans, wrap a clean bread-cloth about 
each loaf, and turn, top down, into the pans—not 
touching the bottom, but resting against the side, to 
give a free circulation of air while the steam softens 
the top crust. Leave it so until cold. 

Have patience to knead and pound long enough, 
and the bread can hardly fail of being good, unless 
spoiled in baking. There is no article of food that is 
more easily made than good bread, and yet none that 
is so often spoiled for want of proper care. The best 
receipts are worthless if care and good judgment are 
not used in watching the rising and the baking. 


STUFFING FOR TURKEY.—Stale bread is better than 
rolled crackers for stuffing. Save all bits of bread and 
dry in a ceol oven. When well dried roll with a rolling 
pin and ona board kept for that special purpose, as 
the dry crumbs make the roller and board too rough 
for pastry; or the bread can be pounded in a mortar. 
Take of these fine crumbs enough to fill the body and 
breast of the turkey quite full; add a teaspoonfull of 
black pepper, one tablespoonfull salt, a teaspoonfull 
of finely powdered sage, one of parsley, one of summer 
savory, two eggs well beaten, two tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, and cold water enough to moisten. Some cooks 
chop a little sausage and mix with the dressing. In 
that case use less seasoning; or mince a dozen oysters 
and stir into the bread crumbs, and use the oyster 
liquor to moisten the whole. 

Or boil a y@nt of chestnuts, peel, take off the inside 
skin, and chop or pound them and mix with the other 
ingredients. When chestnuts are used, very little 
bread crumbs are needed. 

Another: Boil, peel and peund enough chestnuts to 
fill the turkey; add a little pepper and salt, one egg, 
and a little flour to bind the chestnuts, and use nothing 
else. ‘ 

The art of making seasonings or stuffings consists 
chiefly in so proportioning all flavors that none may 
predominate or hide the taste of others. 

In stuffing, leave room for swelling, or the stuffing 
will be hard and heavy. 

In ducks or geese onion is much used in the stuffing, 
but as onion is very injurious to some people, before 
using it oneshould be sure that all the family or guests 
can eat onion without injury. 





By Mrs. L. B. Bacon. 


HERE were two little chickens hatched out by one hen, 
And the owner of both was our little boy Ben; 

So he set him to work, as soon as they came, 

Te make them a house and find them a name. 


As fer building a house, Benny knew very well 

That he couldn't do that ; but his big brother Phil 

Must be handy at tools for he’d been to college, 

Where boys are supposed to learn all sorts of knowledge. 


Phil was very good-natured, and soon his small brother 
Had a nice cosy home for his chicks and their mother; 
And a happier boy in the country just then 

Could not have been found than our dear little Ben. 


But 2 name for his pets it was harder to find, 

At least such as suited exactly his mind; 

No mother of twins was ever more haunted 

With trouble to find just the ones that she wanted. 


* 
There were plenty of names, no doubt about that, 
But a name that would do for a dog or a cat 
Would not answer for chickens so pretty as these; 
Or else our dear boy was not easy to please. 


These two tiny chickens looked just like each other: 
To name them so young would be only a bother. 
But with one in each hand, said queer little Ben, 

*T want this ene a rooster and that one a hen.” 


Benny knew them apart by a little brown spot 

On the head of the one that the other had not; ad 
They grew up like magic, each fat feathered chick, 

One at length was named Peggy and the other named Dick. 


Benny watched them so closely not a feather could grow 

In the dress of those chickens that he did not know; 

And he taught them so well they would march at command, 
Fly up on his shoulder, or eat from his hand. 


But a funny thing happened concerning their names. 
Rushing into the house one day, Benny exclaims, 
“Oh mother! Oh Phil! such a blunder there's been, 
For Peggy’s the rooster and Dick is the hen!” 

¢ 





THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. 
By Mrs. AMELIA E. Barr. 
“ Books in the running brooks.” 


HOPE in this paper to prove that the fresh- 
water aquarium is quite as attractive a source of 
interest as the marine, notwithstanding the latter’s 
splendid anemones and richly colored alga@. I think, 
moreover, it possesses a more universal attraction, for 
it is open to every one who lives in the vicinity of a 
pond or some sma!! brook in the fields, rippling for very 
pleasure over the sinless secrets hidden in its heart. 
The directions already given concerning the prepa- 
ration of the tank are the same in all its processes; 
but the tank completed, an immediate divergement 
ensues. It is obvious that the landscape (I use the 
word for lack of a better) intended to represent the 





bed of the ocean will not answer for the bed of a 
river or pond; each locality having its peculiar char- 
acteristics as well as its peculiar population. The 
bottom of the fresh-water tank should be covered 
entirely with small pebbles or shingle, and common 
silver sand scrupulously cleansed—a material in which 
the burrowing aquatic animals will find all the facilities 
they need for their amusement. Earth under the sand 
is not necessary, unless the aquarium is intended to be 
large enough to accommodate such plants as the arum 
and yellow and white water lily, for water is to the 
majority of water plants all that earth is to the ter- 
restrial ones, and from it they derive their chief 
nourishment. 

In placing shells or other objects on the sand, care 
should be taken to select such as would naturally be 
found in fresh water. Seashells and corals are ludi- 
crously out of place; but picturesquely formed stones 
from the pebbly beds of brooks, or the rocky shallows 
of lakes—especially if they be of a mottled gray tone— 
have a charming and natural effect. Part of this rock- 
work ought to have little hollow projections ascending 
above the water line; into these hollows a little earth 
may be put for such plants as love to grow not in 
water but on its margin. If any cement is used in 
forming or fixing the rockwork, the tank must be 
soaked in frequently changed water until there is not 
the faintest suspicion of the prismatic scum on the 
surface, 

tiver water is the best, but pump or well water will 
answer very well, especially if atrated by pouring 
from one vessel to another before using; and it may 
be well to state bere that fresh-water tanks require 
much more sunshine than marine ones. It is an ex- 
cellent plan also to frequently erate the water by 
means of a common fire-bellows, or of a small syringe, 
lifting the syringe of course after each discharge of 
air out of the water in order to fill it again. Under 
such disturbance the tank-will become in a few min- 
utes white with bubbles, and resemble on a small 
scale the sea or ariver ina storm. 

The vegetation for the fresh-water aquarium may 
be easily selected in a ramble by any creek or pond 
syle; but it is well to give the preference to plants 
which are submerged; for, as the object of vegetation 
isto purify the water by oxygenizing it, those plants 
whose leaves lie on the surface, or rise above it, neces- 
sarily waste on the atmosphere a great deal of the 
oxygeu they exhale, while those which live wholly 
submerged diffuse all their vitalizing property where 
it is most needed. For this reason watercress seed— 
which may be procured fromany leading seedsman—is 
frequently sown in the bottom of the tank. It soon 
produces a very pretty green carpet, but it should be 
removed as soon as its more pleasing early stages of 
growth are over; then a few fresh seeds will continue 
the desirable effect. 

The tribe of duckweeds are not very ornamental, 
but they have compensating advantages. Their pe- 
culiar habit of growth affords a vatural screen to the 
animal life below when the sun is too powerful; and 
they harbor a great number of minute creatures full 
of interest to the microscopist, and dainty food for 
the fish of the aquarium. All that is necessary in 
order to establish a duckweed screen is to remove a 
small fresh portion from the surface of some neigh- 
boring pond and throw it into the aquarium. Being 
strictly a floating plant it soon establishes itself and 
spreads rapidly; all loose pieces, however, must be 
picked out, for it is only in mass that it producesa 
pretty effect. 

But if the aquarium is of small size, and only two 
or three varieties are necessary, probably the best of 
all are the water weed, the tape grass, and the water 
crowfoot. Water weed, or, as it is called by some. 
water thyme, is everywhere abundant; it is of a 
bright green color and exceedingly ornamental. It is 
only necessary to cut off a small piece and put it in the 
tank; it will soon fill all the space that can be devoted 
to it; but it is easily kept within bounds and is much 
to be valued, not only for its graceful appearance, but 
also as one of the most effectual of all vegetable 
aérators, 

,An excellent companion for the water weed is the 
Valésneria or tape grass. They have a pretty effect 
grown together, and are really the only plants neces- 
sary in a small aquarium ip which a few choice fish are 
kept. Tape grass is abundant in the Hudson and Dela- 
ware rivers, aud in the Raritan canal it is sometimes 
seriously so, especially about Princeton, N. J. As the 
male and female flowers of this plant grow from dif- 
ferent roots, care must be taken to secure both for 
propagation: They may be readily known; the female 
flowers are borne on long spiral foot stalks; the male, 
on short, straight flower stalks. The female flowers 
ascend by the assistance of a coil and float on the sur- 
face of the water; the male flowers, when matured, 
detach themselves from the parent stalk and,follow 
their female relatives to the surface. There they ex- 
pand and float together until the female plant descends 
to the bottom when this process of reproduction is 
again continued. 

If any particular vicinity does not furnish both of 
these plants, either the broad or narrow-leafed star- 
worts may be substituted. Starworts are found in 
most ponds, and are easily transplanted to the tank, 
where their cultivation is generally successful. Their 
manner of growth is very interesting; the leaves as- 
sume a star-like shape and on the surtace of the water 
form a number of very symmetrical asteroids—hence 
its name. The transportation of starwort to the 
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aquarium isa very simple affair; select a young, green 
head with four or six inches of stew, wash it well and 
throw it into the tank without planting. It will soon 
make a rich green ceiling, will last for months, and 
can be removed, if desired, by simply lifting it out. 

Tape grass flourishes only when rooted, and this and 
all other plants of the same kind should be treated in 
the following manuer: First, make a ball of wet clay, 
and with this ball inclose the roots; deposit it in its 
proper place, and then carefully surround it with sand 
and gravel, and cover it with the heavier pebbles to 
keep it down. 

A very beautiful water plant, common enough in 
some localities, is the water crowfoot or water butter- 
cup. It must be planted from a good joint, allowing 
stem enough to reach the surface; but even the blos- 
som heads sprinkled upon the water will live and 
bloom allsummer. The leaves of this plant while they 
grow below the water are deeply ‘‘ cut” or branched, 
almost fibrous in character; but those leaves which 
are developed above the water are counected by the 
same tissue as that which connects the veins of ordi- 
nary atrial leaves. Thus it has the appearance of 
being furnished with leaves of two remarkably distinct 
kinds. 

On the projecting pieces of rockwork the delicate 
and dwarf species of ferns, such as “lady fern,”’ ** true 
maiden hair,’’ may be grown. Any of the kinds found 
within the drip of waterfalls are likely to succeed, but 
care must be taken to arrange for drainage, for a cer- 
tain degree of dryness about the roots of ferns is 
essential to their growth. On the contrary, the forget- 
me-not never flourishes so well as when its roots find 
the water. The sundew with its delicate rose-colored 
blossoms and general neatness of growth makes with 
the forget-me-not two charming plants for the pro- 
jecting rockwork. They might be planted together 
on one piece, as their roots both love water; and 
another might be drained and kept moderately dry 
for ferns. ; 

Some advise that the water be put in by install- 
ments; but, at any rate, the water and plants should 
be at least a week in the tank before any animal life 
is introduced. Some of the plants may die frog 
transplanting, and every dead leaf, branch, or root 
must be removed as soon as discovered. If placed in 
a good strong light each plant will soon develop its 
intention, and when all show decided signs of health 
and vitality, and the water is clear and full of oxygen 
bubbles, the little world is ready for animal life. 

As in the marine aquarium, snails must be first in- 
troduced. The most harmless and useful are the com- 
mon marsh snail, having a light-colored shell with thin 
red lines; the trumpet snail, flattened in shape, an- 
gular or keeled, found in low marshes, ditches, and 
ponds; and the small, active glutinosa. All these 
breed readily in the tank, and as the fish are greedily 
fond of their young, they are not likely to over- 
stock it. 

The cleansers having been duly located to keep the 
aquarium in order, the fish may now be introduced. 
When there is no innate taste for natural history it is 
better to confine the attention to a prettily planted 
aquarium, and some fine varieties of gold fish; as the 
latter can be procured without difficulty, are beautiful, 
interesting and easily managed. 


“* Types of the sunny human breast, 

In their transparent cell— 

Where fear is but a transient guest 
No sullen humors dwell— 

They, sensitive of every ray 
That smites their tiny sea, 

In golden panoplies repay 
The loan with usury.’’— Wordsworth. 


Originally natives of atmountain lake in the province 
of Tche Kiang, from thence they spread. over China 
and Japan. The Dutch took them to Batavia; the 
French to the Mauritius; an accident released a few 
pairs in a stream near Lisbon, and soon all the waters 
in the vicinity were full. These lovely little Orientals 
in a few years encircled the globe; in the old world 
and the new, the tazzas of our gardens and the aqua- 
ria of our drawing-rooms acknowledze them as their 
most brilliant ornament. , 

Gold fish have a delicate perception of sound, and 
can be tanght to come at a certain call or whistle, and 
it is thus their Chinese fanciers summon them to be 
fed. But this sensitiveness causes them to suffer acutely 
during any reiterated loud noise; indeed they not only 
become sick, but occasionally die in a long-continued 
thunder storm. Perhaps, however, atmospheric dis- 
turbance may have something to do with this fatality, 
as thunder is certainly not more distressing than the 
discordant banging of Chinese gongs, with which they 
must be constantly saluted in their own country. 

Fresh water sticklebacks exhibit all the interesting 
peculiarities and exemplary gallantry of their salt 
water Bfothers, and, if the aquarium is large enough, 
ought never to be absent. The common minnow is 
easily tamed with a little patience, will learn to take 
food from the hand, and when he acquires confidence 
will even follow his keeper quite around the tank, and 
manifest what there is little difficulty in believing is a 
grateful recognition. 

Gudgeons are an amusing study. They swim in 
shoals, and a phalanx of them isa very pretty sight. 
They seldom grow larger than four inches, but exhibit 
many rich and varied tints of purplish green. Even 
the common pondfish—vulgarly known to boys as the 
pumpkin seed—is well worthy of observation. Heisa 





very quarrelsome, pugnacious little fellow, and has, it 
must be allowed, a very bad habit of attacking the 
eyes of his associates. To these may be added the 
shiner, also found in almost every stream, but of a 
very playfuland amiable nature. All or most of this 
list are everywhere accessible, and they will afford 
constant and delightful study and interest. 





By Mary P. CoLBuRn. 


\ HAT ‘‘happy-go-luckys” those children, 

Sara and Allie and Frankie, were! They had 
ever so many funny things happen to them, and this 1 
have to tell you was one of the funniest. 

It is possible there may be some other little children 
in a family somewhere having these very same names, 
and if there are they will laugh when they see them in 
this story, I guess. 

These children lived in a great white house on the 
top of the hill, with big trees all around it full of birds’ 
nests and singing leaves; and up and down the walks 
were lovely flowers. Their mamma had taught them 
to love all such beautiful things, because the good 
God gave them to be loved—so the little ones handled 
the sweet flowers very tenderly and never broke them 
or trampled on them. 

They had a pretty play-room up at the head of the 
back-stairs, but when it was pleasant they liked a 
great deal better to be out of doors in the great yard, 
where the barn and carriage-house were, and where 
Mrs. Cuckle kept house up in one eorner. I could tell 
you a great many stories about their play-room, and a 
very funny one about Mrs. Cackle, but I have another 
one for this time. 

All you who are children now know that one of 
these days you will be housekeepers; and when your 
mammas are busy washing windows and paint, taking 
up carpets, taking down pictures and brushing the 
walls, and are up to their elbows in suds, besides ever 
so many other busy kinds of things, you will know 
that all this means house-cleaning, und are things 
that every neat person has to have done. That’s what 
their mamma was doing when Allie and Sara and 
Frank were out playing one day. 

Ob, what a bright day it was! The air was very 
soft, and the leaves in the trees were daucing and 
singing a merry tune. The grass was so green on the 
hill, with the little yellow buttercups peeping up 
through it and winking their bmght eyes, that the 
children sat right down in it, to “ have a talk,” they 
said. You don’t know how they could talk! They 
were very fond of ** making up stories,” and if [should 
tell you the story that littke Frankie told that day I 
know you would laugh. You see he used to hear his 
sisters tell them, and the dear mite of a fellow thought 
he could ** make up”’ one as wellas they. It was such 
a very little one that [I guess I will tell you. He 
looked straight up into the sky, and says he: 

“IT see a horse’s head coming through the clouds, 
and he’s got gold eyes and gold spots all over him!”’ 

Sara and Allie rolled in the grass, it made them 
laugh so, but Frankie didn’t care a bit. So they 
talked till Sara spied a carpet their mamma bad been 
having shaken, and it was all clean and nice. A cun- 
ning thought came into her wise little head, but she 
couldn’t do anything with it unless Allie and Frank 
would help her. But they liked her plan so much 
when she told them, that up they all jumped and 
started for the carpet. The hill was in their papa’s 
grounds, and they often ran up and down it, and in 
winter many a nice coast did they have there on their 
sleds. 

It was pretty steep and quite long, and at the bot- 
tom of it there was what they called a hummock, 
because wher they coasted down and got as far as 
that they always bumped right off their sleds, and it 
was fine fun. 

Now just see what these ‘“‘ happy-go-luckys”’ did. 
They all took hold and dragged the carpet as well as 
they could to the starting point of the sleds im winter, 
and tifen with their little chubby hands they spread 
it out. 

“Now,” said Sarah, ‘‘let’s get into this carpet and 
roll down biil!’’ Did you ever bear anything more 
crazy than that? 

So they lay down in it, side by side, with their curly 
heads out near to one edge, and then Sara took the 
end and folded it over them. Then Allie said, when 
they were all fixed: 

** Now wait a minute, and when I say ‘ Three’ we'll 
start.” 

So she began to count ‘* One, two, three!’’ and at the 
same instant they all threw themselves just a little 
and off they went! Round and round them wound 
the carpet, tighter and tigbter it folded them in, faster 
and faster did this precious heaproll, till it went with 
the speed of the wind. 

O! what would their mamma have said, could she 
have known that her darlings were done up tighter 
than a vice in her parlor chamber carpet, and that it 
and they were gone on sucb a journey! 

Down, down the long hill, the buttercups raising 
their wounded heads to see what had hurt them, and 
the blades of grass stretching out as long as they 
could, as the bright heap passed over them! Down, 
down, and thicker and faster and tighter did the huge 
bundle grow! Down, down, to the hummock, and 
there, with a big bump, it stopped! 

The wisest thing about it all was that the “ happy- 





go-luckys” had put their foolish heads near to the 
edge, for if they hadn’t, I never should have lived to 
tell you about it. They would all have been smoth- 
ered. 

As it was, they went so quick, and had such funny 
feelings while they were going, that they never made 
asdund, but just shut their poor little eyes till they 
felt the bump on the hummock, and then Allie 
opened hers and looked around, but all she could see 
were Fraokie’s scared eyes looking into hers! and not 
one of them could move a hair, they were fastened in 
so tight! 

What was to be done? They knew they had done 
wrong, but there they were, and there was the carpet 
at the foot of the hill. At that minute they would 
have given anything and everything they bad in the 
world if they could ovly be back again among the 
buttercups, telling stories! 

They were in great pain, for they were not side by 
side now, but allin a bunch, and it would be hard to 
say who wus the under one! 

At last they began to cry, and in a few minutes, 
James, the groom, heard them and started to find out 
who was hurt. It was some time before he could tell 
where the sounds came from; but, by and by, seeing 
that strange-looking something at the foot of the bill, 
be ran down to the bummock, and there, sure 
enough, were three little curly, foolish heads, sticking 
out from the edge of the carpet! 

It didn’t take him many minutes to unroll them and 
get them out to the air—and they had to take a good 
many long breaths before they could get the squeeze 
out! James had to carry poor little Frankie up the 
hill to his mamma, while Sara aud Allie walked very 
demurely, hanging their heads and wishing very much 
toat they hadn’t got to tell how silly and naugbty 
they had been. 

But when their mamma saw the plight they were in, 
she forgave them, for she rightly thought they were 
punished enough. 

James went down and dragged back the carpet, and, 
as he passed by, the yellow buttercups nodded to each 
other, as much as to say, ** 1 don’t believe those ‘happy- 
go-luckys’ will try that again very soon!” And I 
don’t believe they ever will; indeed, I know they 
didn’t; but after that, they always looked upon their 
mamma’s parlor chamber carpet as @ curious sort of a 
carriage, in which they had, once upon a time, had the 
queerest and the quickest ride they ever took in all 
their lives! 





WHY PUSSY ATE THE CANARY. 

rr" sat winking before the grate, 
Winking, thinking, 

Instead of a dinner cook thumped my pate, 
Blinking, winking, 

It’s very nice in this pleasant house, 
Winking, thinking, 

‘Tis many a day since I've had a mouse, 
Blinking, winking, 

I fare the worst of any one in it. 

Now there’s the canary, eyery minute 
Chirping, eating; 

He never knows what it is to wait. 
Winking, thinking, 

While I must hunt both early and late, 
Blinking, winking, 

For mice and rats, he sings his song, 
Whistling, *‘tweeting,” 

And has plenty to eat the whole day long, 
Winking, thinking,— 

I will! I'll doit! I'll eat that canary! 

She sprang, she caught it,—alas, poor Fairy! 








Pn33Les. 


My first is a preposition, my second is a lawyer's delight, 
my third is a grain, my fourth is a conjunction, my whole is 
an adjective. LINSLEY. 





A PI PUZZLE. 
** Amyn rbdis fo yamn nkisd, 
Nyma enm of myna dmisn, 
Mnya hsfeis ni eht aes, 
Anym owh od ont ergea.”’ 
MINNIE BLAISDELL. 


A CURTAILMENT. 


Curtail a word which signifies te acquire skill and leave the 
name of a king, curtail again and leave a field. 
POLLY. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

A consonant. 

An ancient deity. 

Something to eat. 

A snare. 


A consonant. JosiE. 


A METAGRAM. 

Behead a kind of wheel and leave to lift, behead again and 
add a final letter and you will have part of a roof; behead and 
transpose and leave an ornament; behexd and transpose again 
and you will havega wave. TALL Boy. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 3. 
A Charade.—Humanity (Hew, man, |, tea). 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 


mPa 
CEoPer 
Za 
e 


4 Metagram,—Striped, strip, stripe, trip, rip. 
A Ourtailnent.—Pastel, paste, past, pas. 
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Aeligions Fetws. 
NOTES ON INDIA. 

The following letter will be found as fresh and 
interesting as the oue from the same writer given last 
week : 

* DINDIGUL, SOUTHERN INDIA, March 8, 1876.—I 
bave met our missionaries, aud missionaries of other 
societies, and several of the ablest native pastors 
of Southern India. I bave been here at a busy station 
nearly two months, and have seen native Christians 
of various classes. In January I attended a meeting of 
our mission. These things, with reading, have given 
me impressions in regard to mission work bere, though 
in some points a larger experience may chauge wy 
views. 

“At our mission meeting I was much interested in 
the annual report. A comparison was wade between 
the present state of the work and its state at three 
previous periods, 1845, 1855, 1870. There bas been 
warked growth in the number of Christians, ip the 
state of education, iu medical mission work, and espe- 
cially, of late, in the matter of self-support. Native 
pastors, some of them old men, have told me what 
changes they have seen, and the progress seews in- 
credible. The Christians whom | have met have ap- 
peared very well. These people are of different races 
seningly, yet, as a whole, they are very acute. One 
should not rust here; and if he puts bimseif in con- 
tact with the people he cannot rust. 

* Another pleasant feature of the native character 
is their politeness. 1 should like to send some of these 
heathen as missionaries to more than one American 
town of my acquaintance that they might be teachels 
of politeness there." Many, even of the heathen, 
salute you as you meet them. If you preach iu the 
street of a heathen village you are not insulted. If 
any one objects to your views he speaks respectfully, 
and the others are silent. 

“ Christianity is gaining ground bere: slowly it may 
be, yet surely. It must prevail some day. I give this 
opinion, net as the result of the interpretation of 
prophecy, but as my conviction from what I bave 
seen and heard. Some prominent heathen admit that 
heathenism here is doomed. Toe Bombay Guardian, 
for Feb. 26, gives a report of a meeting recently held 
in Calcutta, ‘to take measures for combating the 
growing subversion of orthodox Hindoo manners and 
customs.’ The meeting was pot harmonious, and did 
nothing except to pass a resolution to have a select 
meeting, to which only known persons would be ad- 
mitted. 

“Those who know tell me tbat all classes of the 
heathen have decidedly less confidence in their insti- 
tutious than they hud twenty yearsago. It is pleas- 
ant to notice, also, that many who stand aloof from 
Christians are not unaffected by Christianity. A few 
weeks ago one of our missionaries met a young native 
in the cars who had attended the Presidency College 
at Madras. The Bible is not taught in government 
schools. He was asked if be bad ever read any part 
of the Bible. ‘* Yes,’ he said, ‘I bave read it through, 
and | always like to read it when I am in trouble.’ 

“About a month since I was talking witha young 
Brah@io who has been a pupil and a teacher in our 
schools. Wecannot as yet find enough Christians who 
are suited to this work. The position of this young 
man was not a peculiar one in this country. He is 
betrothed to a young girl pow about ten years of age, 
to whom he will be married ion abouttwo years. He 
says he is convinced of the truth of Christianity, and 
that he reads bis Bible every day, and prays to Jesus 
to give him light and strength. What shall he do7— 
embrace Christianity now and forsake bis future wife, 
or wait till after marriage and try to bring her with 
him? I could only advise bim to continue to offer that 


prayer in all earnestness, aud to go forward as the way: 


should open before him. If a young person joins the 
Christians it is quite common for the friends to say he 
was abducted, and to institute legal proceediugs to re- 
cover him. His whole caste, too, is agaiust bim. 

“The most discouraging thing, perhaps, is the power 
which caste wields over the people. Many of the 
Brahmins would die of starvation rather than eat 
food cooked by a Pariah. We havea railroad through 
here, and the railroad throughout India is working 
powerfully against caste. The castes are numbered 
by dozens, but there are only three classes of cars. 
Nearly all the natives will risk pollution rather than 
give up the quicker and cheaper method of traveling. 
This does not destroy their caste as @ating with Pari- 
ahs would do, but it shows that those terrible bonds 
are relaxing. Eating with them affects their caste, 
and certain ceremonies of purification must follow. 

“The epidemic of cholera the past yeur has at least 
taught the natives the superiority of our remedies. I 
Must believe, too, that the gratitude of some has been 
awakened, and that they have been drawn towards 
Christians, and so, I trust, towards Christ. In Battal- 
agundu, John 8S. Chandler’s statiou, the natives had 
elaborate ceremonies, and erected arches over the 
roads leading to the village, which were to prevent 
the cholera from entering, and were also to turn it 
into the missionary’s grounds near by. Not a Christian 
was sick on Mr. Chandler’s compound, while in the 
Villages the heathen died by scores. 

“One would suppose that such things would make 





them repudiate their heathen ceremonies to prevent 
or cure disease, and would lead them to doubt the 
whole system. Here is another of our difficulties; it 
is so hard to free them entirely from the power of old 
superstitions—superstitions taught them by their 
mothers, as morning and evening they were led to the 
idol aud taught to kueel and pray before it. 

“Many of the tempdes are richly endowed, and the 
priests resort to most sbameful trickery in the effort 
to maintain their influence. When oue first sees idols 
and heathen ceremouies, it is with a mingled feeling 
of amusement aud indignation. The idols are such 
ludicrous caricatures of the objects they aim to repre- 
sept that one can hardly refrain from laughing at 
them. The ceremonies are so childish and absurd that 
their comical aspect is most prominent. But at once 
comes a feeling of indignation that men should wor- 
ship such things and eugage in such ceremonies. One 
begins to understand and sympathize with those burn- 
ing denunciations of idolatry in the Old Testament as 
pever before. And then comes a feeling of pity in 
thinking of the poor life these people must live, and 
of that future life which is to them a thing of dread. 
What can the poor Pariah expect when the Brahmin, 
who is like a god to him, leoks forward only to ‘an 
eternity of conscious repose”’? One needs to have the 
Master’s own spirit, which will enable him to love 
even the lowest of these. 

“One must work against Romanists and for them 
here, as elsewhere. Still they are not making much 
real progress. The heatben recognize the higher de- 
mands of the Protestant faith, and say that the Cath- 
olivs are vearly the same as themselves. Most of the 
Catholics who are now in India are descendants of the 
converts of Xavier and the other Romanist missiona- 
ries who labured here long ago. 

“The Mussulmaus are a difficult class to reach. Many 
of them are of a more warlike race than the Tamil 
people. They ure the dangerous political element 
now, as they huve been for years. They stand about 
as much aloof from education and Christianity as they 
do from government. It is probably true that of all 
the natives of India the Christians are making most 
real progress, and the Mohammedaas least. Still even 
they are affected by the changes here. You probably 
neticed that the Prince of Wales went to see quite a 
party of Mohammedan women of high rank, who met 
him as Europeans would have done. To show some- 
thing of the significance of this, let me tell you ofa 
professional visit made a few weeks since by Dr. Ches- 
ter, our mission physician, to two Mobammedan 
ladies. They are in the family of aman who is quite 
prominent here, and who justly esteems Dr. Chester 
very highly. One of the ladies is the wife of the 
‘munsiff,’ the other is his daughter-in-law. The 
doctor was brought up toa screen before a door, and 
in this screen was a small hole. Through this the la- 
dies suctessively thrust a baud for the doctor to ex- 
wine, while the husband put the doctor’s questions 
to them in a different language, and translated their 
replies. These ladies wouid probably have died rather 
than allow the doctor to see their faces, aud tbeir 
friends would bave preferred that they should do so. 

“Perhaps some one asks, ‘Do you want more men 
tbere?” We do; but [ dare not say that of all the 
missions our need is sorest. Be assured that if any of 
you come to us we will welcome you to our hearts and 
our bomes, and a work which will make you glad for- 
ever.”’ 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 

HoME MIssIonARY SOCIETY.—Annual meeting 
held ou the 10tb inst. at the Bible House, New York, 
ex-President Woolsey in the chair. The Board of 
Directors re-elected the Executive Committee of last 
year, wbich stands as follows: Jotnm B. Hutchinson, 
Chairman; Christopber R. Robert, Simeou B. Chidten- 
den, Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D. D., Rev. William 1. 
Budington, D. D.. Calvin C. Woolworth, Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D.D., Jobn Wiley, Charles Abernethy, Wil- 
liam Henry Smith, Treasurer. Rev. David B. Coe, D. 
D., Rev. Alexander H. Clapp, D. D., Rev. Henry M. 
Storrs, D. D., were re-elected Secretaries for Corre- 
spondence; Austin Abbott, Esq., Recording Secretary. 
The auoual report for 1875 gives the receipts at 3310,- 
027, and the expenditures $309,871, leaving $13,906 still 
due to missionaries for lubor performed but not yet 
reported. The number of ministers in the service of 
the Society in 33 States and Territories has been 979. 
Two missionaries have preached to congregations of 
colored people. 21 to Welsh, 13 to German congrega- 
tions, one to a French congregation, and two to con- 
gregations of Swedes. Ninety-two churches have been 
organized by the missionaries durivg the year. and 41 
have become self-supporting. Fifty-tive houses of 
worship have been completed, and 20 others are in 
process of erection, The additions to the churches, as 
peur as can be ascertained, have been 7.856. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION.—At the twenty-third 
annual meeting in New York, on the 11th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Alfred S. Barues; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. Drs. Buadington aud Heury M. 
Storrs, Bradford R. Wood, Rev. Dr O. E. Daggett, 
Lafayette 8. Foster, Rev. Drs. Edwards A, Park, and 
Mark Hopkins, Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Rev. J. M. 





Manuing, D. D., Emory Washburn, LL.D., Rev. Drs. | 


John O. Fiske, Cyrus W. Wallace, H. D. Kitebel, and 
C. L. Goodell, Amos C. Barstow, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
D. D., 8. B. Gookins, Rev. Julius A. Reed, Rev. Drs. 
George F. Magoun, Truman M. Post, Andrew L. Stone, 


of 1.591.462. 


Samuel Wolcott, George L. Walker, and Samuel Harris, 
James Smith, Marshall Jewell,and A.S. Hatch. Trus- 
tees: Messrs. Barnes, Bush, Budington, Brown, Boyu- 
ton, Clapp, Coe, Davis, Elwell, Everest, Holmes, 
Howard, Halliday, Hazeltine, Scudder, Smith, Storrs, 
Stone, Taylor, Ward, Whittemore. At the last annual 
meeting the Union was pledged by grants to 50 church- 
es. During tbe year grants have been mace to 45 
churches in 17 States to the amount of $39.196. The 
Union is now pledged to 34 churches to the amount ot 
$13,100, and 15 applications have not been acted on 
During the year six unsuccessful Churches returned 
their grants, amounting to $1,832. 
for the year were 246,816. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOcIETY.—Receipts last year 
amounted to $492.252; total resources, $504 577; ex- 
penditures, $501,803. During 1875, 229colporteurs were 
employed. Judge Strong of the U.S. Supreme Court 
is re-elected President. Dr. Wm. Adams retires from 
the Publishing Committee. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SocrkEty.—The elev 
enth anniversary of this Society was celebrated on the 
8th, at Steinway Hall, New York. At the business 
meeting a resolution was adopted deprecating the 
official recognition by our State aud National Govern- 
ments of the manufacture and sale of alcobolic bever- 
ages as a source of public revenue, and at the same 
time commending the vigilance shown by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury in exposing and prosecuting the 
gigantic and scandalous whisky frauds, and expressing 
satisfaction that a few of the whisky thieves and cor- 
rupt officials are already in penitentiaries, and that 
others are under conviction and awaiting sentences. 
In the evening Mrs. Anna Raudall-Diebl read what 
she termed ** A Second Declaration of Independence ” 
—namely, from the bondage of intemperance—and 
addresses were made by Rev. J. W. Kirton. of England. 
Rev. Drs. Kennard, Vail, and others. Dr. Keunard 
said that $15,900,000 was spent anuually for liquor in 
this country; 65,000 drunkards died each year; 575 000 
menu, women, and children were engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of ardent spirits—400,000 more in 
vumber than all the preachers and teachers of the 
country—and yet the people were sleeping and dream- 
ing of gain. Men should be ashamed to say that they 
could not grapple with the evil and put it away in 
God’s pame. If the National Soviety was not in the 
churcbes the churches were in it. He was glad that 
the Christian women of the land were engaged in the 
great work. Last year the Society’s receipts were 
$55,693. 

SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocrEty.—Annual weeting, 
the forty-eighth. was held on the 9th inst. at the Sail- 
ors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York. Rev. Dr. 8. 
H. Hall, Secretary, reported that the uumber of tibra- 
ries sent out with vessels last year was 780, or 5.559 on 
all during seventeen years past. The Society aide, 
in 1875, 48 chaplains, missiovaries and colporteurs, and 
distributed about 400,000 copies of its periodicals. Re- 
ceipts, $58,657; expenditures, 357,192. Sailors last year 
temporarily deposited with the Superintendeut $34,669, 
of which amount $17,550 was sent to relatives and 
friends, $3,118 was placed to theircredit ip the Savings 
Bank, aud the balance returned to the depositors. 


The total receipts 


Boston invites Moody and Sankey to visit and 
work in that city at as early a day in the comiug fall 
or winter as practicable. This action was taken at a 
meeting of ministers held last week. at which. at the 
same time, a committee of twelve was appointed to 
carry out the pecessary arrangements. The committee 
consists of Rev. E. B. Webb and Samuel Johnson, 


Congregationalists; Rev. A. J. Gordon aud Josepp 
Story, Baptists; Rev. W. F. Mallalieu and Jacob 


Steeper, Methodists; Rev. W. M. Baker and E. M. Me- 
Pherson, Presbyterians; Rev. A. H. Vinton and Russell 
Sturgis, Episcopahans; also Hon. Alpheus Hardy, Mr. 
Charles Cullis, Dr. Manning and Mr. D. E. Suow. The 
meetings will probably be held in the old skating 1ink 
on Tremont street, and the necessary expenses are 
estimated at from $25,000 to $75,000, 


The Quadrennial Methodist Conference is sit 
ting at Baltimore where the first annual Conference of 
the denomination met this month one hundred yeurs 
ago. Rev. Dr. Jaues, being Senior Bishop. presides; 
Rey. Dr. Geo. W. Woodruff, secretary. About four 
hundred delegates are present. The growth ot the 
eburch and its numerical strength to-day are ucticrd 
in the Bishops’ address, the principal statistics being 
as follows: 

** Since the last General Conference 73,674 members ef the 
church, and 476 ministers have died, giving an agyregate on 
the deuth-roll of 74.150. The oet inercave of membership 
during the same time was 159,236, and of ministers 1224, mak- 
ing the total net increase 160,440. The number of members 
reported in tne minutes of 1875 was 1,550,559, and the number 
of ministers was 10,923, giving a total number of communicants 
The conferences which have met since the Ist 
January last report a net merease of 50,974 and if this increase 

be added te the aggregate as rey orted in the minutes of i875, 
the result will show the present membership of the Church to 
Ae 1.642.456. The whole number of churches reported in the 
general minutes of 1875 was 15,658. witha total estimated value 
of $71,350,204, being an increase of 1.198 churches, and $4441, 
Biiv value Them mber of parsonayes was 3.017, and them 
estimated value $9,701,028, being an increase of 108 and of 
$1,944,844 in value. 


—Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London, declines an 
invitation to lecture in this country. 


—Messrs. Moody and Whittle have been bold 
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ing religious services at Nashville, Tenn., for a few 
days. 


—The late William J. Babcock, of Hartford, be- 
queathed about $15,000 to Episcopal institutions of 
charity in that city. 

—Henry S. West, M. D., for seventeen years 
past missionary physician of the American Board ip 
Turkey, died at Sivas, April Ist, in his 50th year. 

—Pasteur Elie Charlier, of the Freneh Protes- 
tant Church, Paris, and father of Prof. Charlier, of 
New York, died in France, May 9, at the age of 76 
years. 

—Rev. W. Braden, pastor of the King’s Weigh- 
house Congregational Chapel, London, is to occupy 
Dr. Scudder’s pulpit in Brooklyn for two months dur- 
ing the latter’s absence. He is here and aiready at 
work. 

—Mrs. Sarah A. Bertine, of Babylon, L. I., has 
left $12,000 to the Baptist Church in that village. All 
the rest of ber estate, valued at $10,000, is to go to the 
Baptist Home in Brooklyn, after the death of Daniel 
Thatchen. 

—Thirty-five students graduated last week from 
Union Theological Seminary, New York city. Rev. 
Dr. E. F. Hatfield delivered an address on the occa- 
sion, giving an account of the founding of Union and 
other seminaries in this country. 

—Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., of London, has 
given the Jubilee Singers five hundred dollars for their 
Fisk University Endowment Fund. When this fund 
israised they propose tosing in aid of another to build 
what will be known as Liviugstoa Missionary Hail on 
the college site at Nashville. 

—Rey. Dr. William B. Sprague, whose death 
occurred on the 7th instaut, at Flushing, L. I., was 
probably one of the most widely known ministers of 
the passing generation. He was at Andover, Ct., in 
1795, graduated at Yale in 1815, studied theology at 
Princeton, and was ordaiued pastor of tha Congrega- 
tional church, West Springfield, Mass., in 1819. Ten 
years later he went to the Second Presbyterian 
eburch, Albany, N. Y., where he remained forty 
years, or uptil 1869. After that he resided at Flushing. 
Although prominent as preacher and pastor, Dr. 
Sprague will be remembered chiefly as an author and 
antiquarian. His fondness for collecting autographs 
and original manuscripts developed early, and before 
his death he had accumulated an enormous mass of 
valuable material, relating both to secular and eccle- 
siastical history. His principal work was the Annals 
cf the American Pulpit, published in ten large vol- 
umes. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for May 21, Acts iv., 23-27—Christian 
Fellowship; for May 28, Acts yv., 1-1l—Lying Unto 
God; for June 4, Acts v., 12-26—The Apostles in 
Prison. 


Rev. Dr. Cutting’s offer of a prize fora hymn 
“suitable to be sung in Baptist Sunday-schools, and 
in meetings held to promote the Centennial commem- 
oratiou vow in progress ameng the Baptists of the 
United States,” called forth about 100 specimens. All 
have, however, been rejected by the committee se- 
lected for their examination, on the ground that none 
mect the conditions imposed. What is the matter with 
our Baptist songsters? 


Plymouth 


7! 


Church. 








THE CASE OF HENRY C. BOWEN. 
FTER a long and patient investigation by 
the Special Committee of the charges made by 

Henry C. Bowen against the pastor of Plymouth 
Church, the report was presented at a meeting of the 
church on Wednesday evening of last week. It was 
substantially as follows: 

“Upon the proceedings and testimony your Committee 
finds that the first and second charges were fully sustained 
by the evidence. Your Committee further finds that the 
third charge,with its specifications (equivocation and false- 
hood), was not fully sustained. It appeared by the evidence 
that Mr. Bewen was guilty of equivocation, but it did not 
appear bya fair construction of all the testimony that he 
intended to teil a deliberate falsehood, or that he did in any 
proper sense do so. Your Committee further finds that the 
fourth charge (making ‘false and malicious charges’ and 
failing to substantiate them) was fully sustained. Your Com- 
mittee further finds that the first specification in the fifth 
charge (refusing to answer questions put by the church) was 
fully sustained, But what is named in the second and third 
specifications indicate mainly that Mr. Bowen could not agree 
with the church upon what conditions he would retire with 
a committee named by himself, and so the arrangement was 
not consummated. Your Committee could not agree that 
such failure constituted a violation of covenant. 


“In view of the several offenses committed by Mr. Henry | 


©. Bowen, as proved by the evidence, your Committee hereby 
xpresses the opinion that Plymouth Church ought te inflict 
o) him the severest penalty named in its rule of censure.” 


Mr. H. L. Pratt, Chairman of the Special Committee, 
nade a full explanation of the Committee's action, 
atcer which Mr. T. G. Shearman made the following 
report from the Examining Committee: 





as their action in the matter of the charges against Henry C. 
Bowen :— 

That on or about the 3d day of March a written copy of the 
charges and specifications was served upon Mr. Bowen, 
who appeared a few days after and put in an answer to the 
same; that evidence, both for the prosecution and defense, 
was thereafter presented to the special committee to whom 
the matter had been referred and argument thereon heard, 
Dr. Ward summing up on behalf of Mr. Bowen and Mr. Tilney 
in support of the charges: that on the evening of April 25, 
after the argument for the prosecution was concluded and 
the case closed, Mr. Bowen having reminded the committee 
that at a previous meeting he had cxpressed a willingness to 
tell all he knew to a member of the special committee, 
Messrs. Shearman, Blair and Tilney, for and on behalf of the 
Examining Committee, earnestly urged Mr. Bowen to make 
such communication. In response, Mr. Bowen made the 
following proposition :—** Mr. Bowen consents, at the request 
of the Examining Committee, to tell all he knows against 
the moral character of Henry Ward Beecher, including names 
and identifying circumstances, to Mr. Healy or Mr. Pratt, 
of this committee, under the promise and agreement from 
him that the names and identifying circumstances shall 
never be given or mentioned by him, except under com- 
pulsion of a court of justice; that Mr. Beecher may be pres- 
ent if he desires; also that if after this interview Mr. Beecher 
and Mr. Pratt or Mr. Healy desire the presence of any woman 
implicated she may be called, and Mr. Bowen wili state the 
factsin her presence.’’’ This being accepted by the Examin- 
ing Committee, Mr. Bowen then insisted that he would only 
meet Mr. Pratt alone in the first instance, promising after 
that interview to meet Mr. Beecher and Mr. Pratt alone, then 
to communicate all that he knew, and finally to meet Mr. 
Pratt, Mr. Beecher and the ladies implicated. He expressly 
stipulated that no other person should be permitted to be 
present on any of these occasions. The committee strenu- 
ously urged that Mr. Bowen should agree to meet both Mr. 
Pratt and Mr. Beecher at his first interview. This he 
peremptorily refused to do. Every proposition of Mr. Bowen 
being finally accepted, Mr. Pratt consented to meet him on 
the following evening and hear what he had to say; that, as 
the committee are informed, two interviews between Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. Pratt took place on the evenings of April 26 
and 27. That subsequently, on Mr. Beecher’s return to the 
city Mr. Pratt called upon him and informed him of Mr. 
Bowen's proposition and its acceptance, and that he had had 
aninterview with Mr. Bowen. At Mr. Beecher’s desire, Mr. 
Pratt requested Mr. Bowen to meet him and Mr. Beecher on 
the next Friday morning. This Mr. Bowen refused to do 
unless he should be permitted to bring Mr. Francis D. Moulton 
with him, claiming that Mr. Pratt had declined to call My 
Beecher in, that the affair was entirely closed, and Mr. 
Bowen’s promises discharged. To this condition, so entirely 
inconsistent with Mr. Bowen's own stipulations, by which 
not even any lady was allowed to bring a friend with her, 
Mr. Pratt declined to accede, and on the 8th inst, he replied 
to Mr. Bowen, stating in substance that Mr. Beecher de mand- 
ed that he (Mr. Pratt) should inform him, either in Mr. 
Bowen's presence or out of it, whatever facts Bowen had 
communicated ; that he (Mr. Pratt) trusted that Mr. Bowén 
would not object to so just a proceeding; that his (Bowen's) 
memory was at fault; that he (Pratt) had never declined to 
call Mr. Beecher; that Mr. Beecher was out of town when the 
interview took place. and did not return till sevesal days 
afterward. 

Mr. Bowen responded, claiming that the case was closed at 
the first interview, and declining to meet Mr. Beecher, unless 
they two should meet alone, or if Mr. Pratt was present then 
Mr. Moulton to be present also, but consenting that Mr. Pratt 
should inform Mr. Beecher of Mr. Bowen's statements, after 
his (Mr. Bowen's) case was closed. 

The committee, in closing their report, would say that Mr. 
Pratt explicitly denies that he declined to call Mr. Beecher 
to the proposed interview or that he gave Mr. Bowen to un- 
derstand that he considered the matter closed, or that he said 
or did anything from which any such inference could be 
drawn. But having conferred with Mr. Beecher on his return 
at once wrote to Mr. Bowen requesting an immediate inter- 
view in pursuance of the agreement, which Mr. Bowen, hav- 
ing for one purpose proposed, now for another purpose has 
withdrawn from and broken. 

A resolution that Mr. Bowen be and hereby is ex- 
communicated and cast out from the fellowship of 
Plymouta Church was then presented by Mr. Tilney. 

Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of the Independent, and 
counsel for Mr. Bowen, requested au adjournment for 
one week, claiming that he was not prepared to dis- 
cuss the matter then. The request was favored by 
several, and a motion that when the meeting adjourn 
it be to Thursday, May 18, was carried. 

Dr. Ward was then pressed to explain why Mr. 
Bowen withdrew from bis own proposition to tell all 
he claimed to know derogatory to Mr. Beecher in the 
presence of Mr. Beecher and Mr. Pratt, and why he 
should introduce Francis D. Moulton as a witness. 

Dr. Ward replied that during the absence of himself 
and Mr. Bowen’s sons from the city Mr. Bowen had 
consulted legal counsel with regard to the propriety 
of this interview, and was informed that there was 
something against Mr. Pratt. This led him to with- 
draw his coufidence from that gentleman. In fact, 
he learned that Mr. Pratt was nothing more than a 
tool of Mr. Beecher. When urged to disclose the name 
of his informant, Dr. Ward tinally said: “1 said tool, 
but I did not mean that. I don’t know the name of 
the gentleman ou whose autbority it was given. I 
went to the counsel to-day to find it out, but he did 
not have it at that time. I went to the gentleman 
who told Mr. Bowen. and asked him for the author. 
He told me he bad the man’s card and that he would 
look it upand give it tome. Il went to him to-day and 
found he had not returned, so I could not get it.” 

Dr. Ward also refused to give the name of the coun- 
sel, and on a motion being made that he should purge 
himself from contempt or be not allowed to proceed, 
he replied: “ If it is contempt I am sorry for it. I will 
learn the name from the counsel and give it to you or 
the newspapers. If the charge is not true, T will make 


The Examining Committee respectfully report the following ; an apology.”’ Tne motion was then withdrawn. Mr. 





Beecher in the course of the discussion remarked in 
substance:* 

“I don’t know whether Mr. Pratt will think it necessary to 
say anything, and there is but one single expression which 
fell from Dr. Ward's lips which I take exception to—namely» 
that he was informed by some unknown counsel that Mr. 
Pratt was my tool. Itissinguiarly unfortunate, such an ex- 
pression as that; for, although Mr. Pratt and I are personally 
good friends, for many years I have been under the impres- 
sion that we differed in our ideas of the policy of the 
church. From the first day on which there was any trouble 
in the church to this hour, I have never opened my lips to 
Mr. Pratt one way or the other on this subject.”" 


Mr. Bowen’s son Clarence suggested that Mr. Beecher 
should retire with Mr. Bowen, and the latter would 
tell all be claimed to know. Mr. Bowen intimated 
that Mr. Beecher bad refused to confer with him, 
to which Mr. Beecher replied, that during the time 
Bowen professed to have a secret in his keeping, 
he had been in the latter’s employment, had pecuniary 
difficulties with him after leaving, and these had led to 
several interviews between himself and Mr. Bowen, at 
not one of which had the question of his moral char- 
acter ever been alluded to. And after a prolonged 
interview with Bowen at the house of James Freeland, 
where Mr. Bowen violated before forty-eight hours 
the compact of friendship there entered into, and after 
the tripartite agreement, and after all the conditions 
bad been violated, a messenger came one night to ask 
Mr. Beecher whether he would not go to Bowen’s house 
and have another interview with him. Mr. Beecher 
replied, *‘ Bowen is rotten and treacherous to the core, 
and I will never have any more conferences with 
him.’ The messenger wanted to argue the matter, but 
Mr. Beecher said there was not a yoke of oxen living 
that could draw him and Bowen together again. “And 
thus,”’ he said in conclusion, *‘he has reported since 
that he desired a conference with me and I refused to 
see him.”’ 

The following resolution was then passed: 

Resolved, That Mr. H. C. Bowen be requested to withdraw 
at once with Mr. Beecher and Brother Healy, and make a 
complete disclosure of all that he claims to be facts deroga- 
tory to Mr. Beecher’s character. 

Mr. Bowen declined to accede to this request. An- 
other resolution was then passed as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. H.C. Bowen be requested to fulfill his 
promise, and withdraw with Brother Pratt or Brother Healy 
and Mr. Beecher, taking with him either Dr. Ward or Mr. 
Bowen's son Clarence, and make a complete disclosure of all 
that he claims to be tacts derogatory to Mr. Beecher’s char- 
acter. 

Mr. Bowen declined to accede to this request. The 
following resolution was then passed: 


Resolved, That Mr. Bowen or Dr. Ward be and hereby is re- 
quested to name some respectable and impartial person, 
member of this church or not, with whom Mr. Bowen wil! 
meet Mr. Beecher and disclose all that he claims to be facts 
derogatory to the Christian character of Mr. Beecher. 


Mr. Bowen named Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, sayivg that he 
should require Dr. Taylor to be pledged to secrecy, 
except under compulsion of a court of justice, and not 
permitted to corroborate either Mr. Bowen or Mr. 
Beecher in the event of their disagreeing in their re- 
ports of the interview. 

Mr. Beecher then rose to speak, and commenced 
with the words, “I have been charged with an in- 
famous crime a 4 

Dr. Ward here interrupted him, saying, ‘** And you 
are guilty of it.” 

It was moved that Dr. Ward’s words be taken dewn, 
and it was so ordered. A resolution was passed that 
Dr. Ward be required to retract the expression or 
leave the room. 

Dr. Ward said: * Before the Committee I made the 
same statement. However, I was out of order in in- 
terrupting Mr. Beecher.” 

THE CHAIRMAN—That will not do. 

Dr. Warp—Is tbat the decision ? 

* THE CHAIRMAN—It is. 

Dr. Ward then retired, and Mr. Beecher continued: 
“T demand that Mr. Bowen make his facts as public 
as his charge. You charge me with a heinous crime; | 
demand your authority.” 

Mr. Bowen decl.ned to give bis authority. 

The resolution for expulsion was then called up, but 
was laid on the table until the next meeting. A mo- 
tion was carried that Mr. Bowen appear as his own 
counsel, or with another counsel than Dr. Ward, un- 
less the latter sends a written apology for his conduct. 

[t was then 

Resolved, That the nomination of Dr. Wm. M. Taylor be 
approved, and thatMr. Beecher and Mr. Bowen meet in the 
presence of Dr. Taylor, where Mr. Bowen shall disclose what 
he claims to be the facts derogatory to the Christian char- 
acter of Mr. Beecher, and that the clerk be instructed to con- 
duct the necessary correspondence with Dr. Taylor. 





Mr. Bowen here renewed bis stipulation that Dr. 
Taylor be restricted to secrecy, whereupon it was 

Resolved, That, since Mr. Bowen assents to the foregoing 
resolution only on condition that Dr. Taylor be restricted to 
secrecy, unless under compulsion of a court of justice, th« 
church, while strongly disapproving of this conditien. ac- 
cepts it as a matter of necessity. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Dr. Taylor was-duly notified of this action by the 
clerk of the Church, and after a brief delay replied in 
a letter published on Saturday declining to serve in the 
proposed capacity, and advising that the matter be 
referred to a Mutual Council. 
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DRY G ODS, 


E. Rid Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 


Lace Goods. 


REAL GUIPU RE, THREAD, YAK, and POINT 
CES 


LAC 

BLACK FRENCH LACES, all widths. 

LINEN ECRU and COLORED LACES 

RKALand peel LACE BARBES, in REAL 
THREAD 

pue ,HESS, APPL IQUE, and MA..TESE LACES, 

SEANISH NET and LACES in BLACK and 
BROWN. Elegant designs. 

be LINE SPANISH SCARES at 50c., 

$1.50, $2, up to $6. 

LINEN EMBROLDE RUBS | and INSERTINGS (to 
match), at 20e., 25c., 28c., d3c., 38e., 43e., 45c. per 
yard. 

Recent large purcliases enable us to offer the 
above line at 40 per vent. less than last year’s prices 


TIES. 


SILK TLES, trimmed with EC RU 
SERTING, 50c., 65c., and 7 

SILK TIES, with REAL CL U NY, APPL a gu E, and 
MALTESE LACE ENDS. 95c., $1, 1.25, 

APPLIQU E TIE ENDs, (job, ) 35e. on La 


Black Dress Silks. 


THE CELEBRATED MAKES OF 


GUINET, BONNET, AND BELLON. 


$1, 1.15, 1.25, 1.55, per yard. 


63c., 75e., 


LACE and IN- 


T7c., 80c., 85e., 90e., 


romped Finish, 


$1.3734, 1.4244. 1.59. 1.69, 1.79, 1.8734, 1.9214, 1.974, 2.05, 
2. re Dp ver yard. 


MILLINERY SILKS. 


ALL COLORS, 69c. 
TWILLED SILKS, #1 per yard. 
FROSTED SILKS, 45c. per yard. 

Also, all celors.in Basket, Pointelles, Faille des 
Indes, Mignons, Poult des Soies. 


6-inch Sash Ribbons, 58c. ees vend. 

7-inch Sash Ribbons. 4lc. per y 

Cc get SASH R BBONS, 
blu 

CEN mT ‘ENNIAL SASH RIBBONS, red, 
blue, stripes with star 

Full assortment ef Ce ntennial Ribbons in all the 
narrower widths. 


Fancy Goods—Fans, 


JAPANESE FANS, fc., 10c., 15e., up. 
PAI 


(red, white and 


white and 





»ALM-LEAF FANS. : 

LINEN FANS, ! We ibe. 

LINEN FANS, cee handles,) 50c 

SILK FANS, (polished sticks,) 2Jc., 25e¢., Sse. 





TS, VEI . PINS, &c.. 5c., 8c., 10c. 


HA ORR Anam 
2c., 


-..-\.. “BAC K COMBS, 
l'e,, l5e., 18¢., 20e., up. 
HAIR SWITCHES, Tic., $1, up. 


#- LARGE ASSORTMENT STATIONERY, 
PORTFOL 10 PAPER, Striped and Tinted. 


PARASOLS, 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children in 
all the Latest Styles, the New and 
Desirable Canopy Top, at 

$2.35, $2.75, $3.00. 
ALL SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 75c., $1, $1.25. 


EXTRA HEAVY (all silk) HORN HANDLES, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2. 


EXTRA FINE SERGE SILK (finely mounted), 
$1.75, #2.25, up. 


Kid Gloves. 


2 Buttons, 45c., He., 65c., 750. 

2 Buttons, ** Monogram” (new shades), #1. Cheap- 
est and best in America for the price; war- 
ranted. 


Angele Seamless 


1 Button (sizes 6 to 8) at 69c. the pair. 

Large lot Courvoisier's at (ec. 

2 buttons (Opera, White and Colors), $1.85 the pair. 
2 buttons (Opera, White and Colors), $2.24 the pair. 


Catalogue and Price List sent by mail upon appli- 


EK. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311% 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allen St., fifth block 
east from the Bowery. 

Andrews’s Patent Passenger Elevators ange 


ly running on the east and west sides of the esta 
lishment, connecting with five upper floors. 


LAGE CURTAINS. 


’ Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering an extensive assortment of NEW 
DESIGNS in SWISS. GUIPURE und NOTTING- 
HAM LACE CURTAINS, AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRiCKES. 

Together with a large and varéed Stock of 
CHOICE NOVELTIES in 


Upholstery Coods, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, SATINES, 

TONNES, SHADE HOLLANDS, &c. 

N. B.—GILT BORDER and HOLLAND SHADES, 

MATTRESSES, BOLSTERS, PILLOWS, &c., to 
order at sbort notice. 


CRE- 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


Carpet Department 





Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Have largely replenished their stock of 
Extra Superfine Ingrains at $1 00 per yard, 


Tapestry Brussels............. 110° «* 
English and American Body 
Brussels.......... pry coon ATS 


And have made corresponding reductions in the 
prices of 
TAPESTRY VELVET, WILTON, AXMINSTER 

and FRENCH MOQUETTE CARPETINGS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL CLOTHS and 
LINOLEUMS, 
in a great variety of NEW PATTERNS. 

FRESH CHINESE MATTINGS, in WHITE and 
CHECKED, and a beautiful assortment of NEW 
FANCY STYLES, just landed. 

All the above goods promptly laid by the most 


experienced workmen. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


MOURNING GOODS 


in every variety of FABRIC for DEEP and LIGHT 
BLACK. 
Also, CHOICE NOVELTIES in SILK, SILK and 
WOOL, BROCADE and VELVET STRIPE 


CRENADINES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES 
An inspection solicited. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner {9th St. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


FANCY, CASHMERE, CHALLIE, OPERA, 
SHETLAND, SHETLAND LACE, and the lat- 
est NOVELTY, “THE SILVER CREPE 
SHAWL,” comprising the finest assortment, to 
be found in the city,andat PRICES MUCH 
BELOW FORMER SEASONS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner {9th St. 








BEDDINC. 





Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters & Pillows. 
| Crescent Flexible Border Spring Beds 
| a Specialty. 


Bedding of all descriptions on hand and made to 
order—blankets, sheets, pillow-slips, table-linen, 
| &e., &c. Mattresses made over; ticks washed. 


| Send for price-list. 
| JAMES V. SCHENCK, 
1s3 Canal 5 St.. New York. 


CARPETS! 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York. 
The attention of housekeepers and others is 
cailed to my large stock ot CARPETINGS 
CARPETS—Body Brussels, $1.60 to $2 per yard. 
CARPETS—Tapestry Brussels, $1 to $1.30 per yard. 
CAREERS Threat, $1.25 to $1.40 per yard. 
CARPETS—AlI!-wooi Ingrains, 75c. to $1 per yard. 
CARPETS—Cotton and Wool Ingrains, 40c. to 0c. 


MAlTINGS Checked, White, and Fancy, 25c. to 
OIL C “LOTHS—! All widths, from ~—s ng $1 per yard. 


~s Cali and ae before urchas 
EN = SPENCER. 











Wilson & Greig, 


771 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 
a . 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


GREAT 
COSTUMES ! COSTUMES 


We will offer on MONDAY, MAY 8th, our entire 
stock of IMPORTED COSTU MES at less than 
half their cost price. 

TO THE ECONOMICAL, 

All our last year’s COSTUMES, both of our own 
make and Imported, will also be offered, some as 
low as 25 cents on the dollar. Although not of the 
latest fashion, they are of fine material, well made, 
and surprisingly cheap. 


Extraordinary Cheap Purchase 


of 500. PARIS EMBROIDERED CASHMERE, 
GRENADINE, LINEN. BATISTE and ECRU NET 
POLONAISES, JACKETS and > KIRTS, in unmade 
patterns, from #5 to #25—worth double. 

Novelties in CLOAKS and WRAPPINGS 

Many New rene not to be found elsewhere. 

Ladies’ and Children’s FURNISHING GOODS. 

ChilJren’s CLOAKsS and DRESSES 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES 

DRESS GOODS for Spring and Summer Wear. 

BLACK GRENADIN Yi.S, Plain, Plaid, Striped and 


Broche 
MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS. Best 
mukes. GALONS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, ete. 





DRESSMAKING 
terns received. 


DEPARTMENT .—Latest pat- 
Ladies’ own mate rials made up. 


WILSON & & GCREIC, 


771 BROADW AY + COR.NINTH ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand & Altlen Sts., New York. 





Straw Goods. 
FOR THE: ANNIVERSARIES. 
ie anes SAILOR HATS (trimmed) 19c., 25c., 
ae,, UP ward 


CENTENNIAL SAILOR HATS, 56e., Tic.. $1, up. 
EXC J vg 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL AND 
HATS, lined, ome. and trimmed, 25c. , 40c., 
50c.. 75¢c., 85c., $1, $1.2 

SUMMER SHADE HATS, 25c., 35c., 50¢., ap. 
WILLOW SUNDOWNS. I2c. ,loe., ate. Be. up. 





LEGHORN FLATS, $1.25, 4.48, 1,54 

LADIES’ C oo pn “? PEDAL ‘BRAID HATS 
(extra fine), 2 

ENGLISH bu NSTABER ti ATS, $1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 


HAIR and a ot — HATS and BON- 
NETS 50c., 75c., 
FOREIGN "AND. DOMESTIC CHIP HATS, 75c., 





85c.. $1.15, 1.2 b, 3.50. 1.75 and $2. 
SWISS ( ‘HIP’ HATS, l5c., 25c.. 5 and 9le. 
BOYS’ STRAW HATS . 35e., 50c. en, , 75¢., 88c., $1, 


u 
GENTS’ STRAW HATS, 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, up. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


LATEST SUMMER DESIGNS, 
$2.50, 2.75, 3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4, 4.50, 5.00, up to 35.00. 


Infant’s and Childrens’ Hats, 
FULLY TRIMMED, $1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2,00,up. 
Gents’ Silk Dress Hats, $2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, up 


to $7. 

Gents’ ( Jashmere Hats, $2.00. 2.25, 2.50, ur 

Boys’ and Youths’ fens Cloth and Felt ‘Hats, 50c., 
‘68c., T5e, 88e.. 





t®” Catalogue and Price List sent on ap- 
plication. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311% Grand St.. 


52, 54, 56,58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chamber, Parlor, and Library Fur- 
niture, Mattresses. &ec., 


75 and 77 SPRING ST... COR. CROSBY, 
NEW YORK, 
Are now offering 
THEIR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
We invite the attention of those about to furnish 
country cottages, city residences, or hotels, to cal! 
and examine our goods and prices. 


1850. ESTABLISHED 1850. 


SEA CROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, N. J. 
The new Presbyterian city by the sea, now con- 
taining Fifty Cottages and Stores, three 

Hotels, with good stabling, 
“Sea Grove House.” “ Cape House,” and * 
nial.” All near the beach. No B 
Large lake of fresh water, 40 acres; a pavilion 
holding 1,500 persons, a horse railroad along the 
beach to Cape May city, 1% miles; Water Works 
Gas, Telegraph, Hot Salt Water Baths, U.S. Sig- 
nal Station, Post Office, Reading Room, Bowling 
Alley, and Croquet Grounds, pine miles of graded 
streets,and ocean drive ; fine sailing and fishing in 
the lake and bay. 
Lots for sale low. And, also, a few cottages, all 
haviny os dry cellars. Board at Hotels $2.50 to 





Cénten- 


$3.50 per gor. wih sedee ed rates by the week or 

season. Reached by N. J. Railroad or steamboat. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, Pres’t Sea Grove Ass’n. 
J.C. SIDNEY, Secretary. 





FOR EXCURSIONS. 


Saloon Steamers W YOMING and WILLIAMCOOK. 
Barges Republic, Chicago, Baldwin, Caledonia, and 
Anna. Oriental, Excelsior, Alderney Park, Cold 
Spring, Raritan Beach and lona Island Groves. 
Office, 384 West &8t., opposite Christopher Street 
Ferry, New York. B. CROSSETT. 


BARGAINS 


407 





RECORD me Y EAR, 


UST READ Y—The second number (May) of 
ey this wonderfully popular and attractive new 
monthly magazine and diary of important events 
and current miscellany. A capital number, full of 
the very choicest reading matter, and a superb 
steel portrait of Moody, the great Revivalist. 
Price 50 cents. 

A New Monthly Magazine, or sort of Reference 
Scrap-book. Being the monthly record of every 
important event of any nature,in any part of the 
| world, together with a selection of the choicest 

current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 

omestic. By far the most attractive and readable 
high-toned monthly magazine ever issued. 


G,. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York. 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful Song: Songs, by 
Lowry and Doane. 


OYAL DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors, 


PURE GOLD: 


wide reputation; 




















This work has a world 


Over 1,000,000 copies sold, 





/ the above books, in board covers 
by nail, 35 cts, 


Price / wr any 


$50 per 100; 


Book OF OF PRAISE: sae 


froin the best st Songs now in use; 224 pages. 
Price, 840 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


== FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


mtains beautiful Songs for Little 
Chi et n, ps use in Prmary Classes, Schools 
an t how ie. ard Covers: 


&30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


The dy and Sankey Song Book 


OSPEL HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS 


Is the only Song Book used by Messrs, 














Price, in i 











Moopy and Sankey and Witte and PLIss, 
in their Gospel Meetings. 
Price, in Boards, $30 por 100 cories: by mail, 35 ¢ 
‘« Words only, $5 per 100 copies; by mil, ame 


{2 For Sale by Booksellers und Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washineton Street. © 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassan St.. N. Y. 


FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 
Our Home on the Hillside, 


Dansville, Livingsten Co., 
NEW YORK, 

{s the largest Heath Institution in America. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years its Physician-in- 
Chief has had under his medical charge over 20,000 
invalids, suffering from nearly every form of 
chronic or acute disease, relief frum which they 
had failed to obtain by medicinal remedies. For 
beauty of scenery, salubrity of air, thorough 
drainage, purity of water, healthful diet, and free- 
dom from sweltering heat and mosquitos, it is un- 
surpassed. It is a great Sanitarium—a place where 
invalids can and do get well; a real Rest Cure, 
where tired and — down workers can recover 
vigor of body and mind. 

end six cents in postage stamps and get circular 
and fine steel engraving of the Cure and its cot- 
tages. Address, as above, 

JAMES C. JACKSON. 


‘“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
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NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
Pig) Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute 

No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features, 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 





WANTED All persons who have read my 
4 double-column advertisementin 
this paper, describing the Steam Washer, er 
Woman’s Friend, to send for new terms. 500 000 
hav e been sold. oo TIL TON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
NEW ENG. NORMAL MU SILC AL INST.— 
A sea-side music schoo] for Teachers and Pupils, 
commencing July 20,at E. Greenwich, R. I. Send 
for circulars. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


TEACHERS @™. Ween Schoo! 


Agency will assist you 
to secure schools suited to your attainments n- 
dorsed by leading educator-. Send for Circular. 
107 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I). 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & Cv., 591 
Sat Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
MES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
i, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHvu- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Shdes 
1s specialty. First premium at Vienna. 
ufacturers of Photographic "Materials. 
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Music. 


The popularity of the songs sung 
by Mr. Saukey in the wonderful revival 
meetings has ivspired other collections of 
similar character, of which one of the 
best is ‘Songs of Faith,’ compiled by J. 
H. Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman, and 
publisbed by S. Brainard’s Sous, Cleve- 
land. It contains about one hundred 
and thirty pages of revival music, in- 
cluding the famous ** Hold the Fort.” the 
‘Ninety and Nine,” the * Great Physi- 
cian,” ** Almost Persuaded,” Xc. We 
present herewith a sample page—** Too 
Late—No Room,” a companion song to 
the song of Mr. Sankey, * Yet there is 
Room,” also in this collection. 

From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, 
we have received the following: ** Even- 
ing Song,” a Romanza in A flat, by Henry 
Kleber, an effective and not difficult in- 
strumental composition. The *‘* Fourth 
Company Quickstep.” is one of the series 
com posed by C.8.Grafulla, and dedicated 
to the several companies of the New 
York Seventh Regiment. This contains 
a well-executed photo-lithograph of 
William H. Kipp, the captain command- 
ing. Tne‘ Music of the Pines,’’ by Ed. 
B. Phelps, is a pleasant idyl in F, witha 
strongly accented theme and a graceful 
accompaniment. * Blow Wild and Free’ 
is a spirited song in D, for soprano or 
baritouve, by the celebrated composer, 
Franz Abt. It is flowing and vigorous. 
“Time may Steal the Roses, Darling,” 
song and chorus by Charles D. Blake, 
belongs to the sentimental scbool, and 
‘**Down among the Sugar Cane,” by the 
same author, has the true ring of negro 
inivstrelsy. Botb are entertaining. 

From C. H. Ditson & Co., New York, 
the following publications of that and of 
the house of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
are received: “*‘ The Little Shepherdess,” 
a summer idyl, by G. D. Wilson, who has 
written mapy compositions of a popular 
character. The melody of this is very 
smooth, and as the work is comparatively 
easy it will commend itself to the average 
performer. * Flower of the Alps,” by J. 
B. Wekerlin, in E fiat, and “The Be- 
trothed,”’ by L. Hackensollner, in C, both 
for soprano or tenor, are songs of more 
than ordinary merit. The latter bas a 
violin accompauiment which greatly 
heightens the effect, giving it a rich col- 
oring. It may be sung, however, with- 
out the violin. An Easter anthem in C, 
(* Jesus Met Them, saying, * All Hail,’ ”’) 
by J. R. Thomas, and another in G, by 
H. P. Danks, (‘He is Risen, He is Risen,’’) 
are still timely, for we hold that itis as 
much in order to sing of the Resurrection 
any Sunday iu the year as it is to preach 
about it. While neither of these is es- 
pecially striking, they are both spirited 
and churchly compositions. ‘ Praise te 
the Great Creator” is one of a series of 
sacred trios, composed by Otto Lob. This 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, con- 
tralto or tenor. The melody is good, 
and the harmonies, though simple, are 
rich aad impressive. ‘Lord whom Winds 
and Waves Obey” isan anthem by Har- 
risov Millard. It opens with a cantabile 
solo for soprano, which is followed by a 
duet with contralto. A brief tenor solo 
is succeeded by a quartet, which con- 
cludes the hymn. Mr. Millard has bad 
long experience and understands very 
well the requirements of a quartet choir. 
This selection will please. ‘* Beware” is 
the familiar song of Longfellow, set as a 
male part-song, by H. M. Dow, and sung 
by the Temple Quartet, Boston. Tt is 
well done, and quite as taking, we think. 
as the wusic with which these 
have been so long associated. 


is 


words 
“My Little 
Dear One” is a graceful canzonetta from 
“Salvator Rosa,” by C. Gomez, and 
* Baby Mive,” words by Charles Mackay. 
music by Archibald Johnston, is a very 
interesting contribution to the always 
popular lullaby music of the period. ; 

“That Banver a Hundred Years Old.” 
by Eddie Fox, is of course an inspiration 
of the day, and has a highly illuminated 
title-page, representing Washington and 
various other patriots in blue and buff 
surmounted by the Goddess of Liberty 
and the “glorious banner” in question. 
F. W. Helmick of Cincinnati is the pub- 
lisher. The piece is a trifle ambitious, 
but does not reach the standard that 
will insure it a protracted existence. 

F. A. North & Co.. Philadelphia, send 
us a sinall, handy, but quite complete 




















Coo Zate—Jla Room! 


















































Tis vain to cry: 


[From **SonGs OF FAITS,’ 


3 Did’st thou not see the shadows rushing by, 
And hear the Spirit’s earnest, pleading ery? 


‘The bridegroom bade thee come, 


’ copyright 1876, by 8 
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{ Alas! alas! the banquet was for thee: 


and love was free. 


5 Now closed forever is the door, and barred ; 
Oh let me in, my Lord! 


- Brainerd & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio.} 





Catechism of Music by J. C. Lobe, trans- 
lated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. The 
explanations are extremely clear and 
coucise. The pianist or singer will find 
this a very useful and valuable compan- 
ion. 

The Order of Music appointed for the 
Festival of the Parishes in the Diocese 
of Massachusetts is issued in pamphlet 
form by Rev. Charles L. Hutchins of 
Medford, Mass. The selections are main- 
ly English, and form a very useful and 
interesting collection for church service 
the year round, It is issued in cheap and 
convenient form. 

“The Liberty” is a collection of na- 
tional and patriotic songs, hymns, Xc., 
of all vations, compiled for the Centen- 
nial for the use of glee clubs, patriotic 
organizations, &c., &c., and is published 
by Wim. A. Pond & Co., New York. In 
these days ignorance of national airs 
must rank with misdemeanors on the 
statute books, and the uninformed had 
better brush up their knowledge,—par- 
ticularly if they expect to visit the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 





Although Offenbach and Sebastian 
Bach are as far apart, musically, as the 
poles, the great popular beart prefers 
the tripping meusures of the Franco- 
German composer to the sedate and 
wonderful creations of the father of 





barmong 
the Hippodrome was thronged last week 
to welcome Herr Offeubach and to spend 


consisting entirely of bis compositjons, 
among them a selection from a Mass 
which po one ever suspected he pos- 
sessed sufficient gravity to write. Offen- 
bach looks more French than German, 
is full of vivacity and humor, and seems 
to appreciate very highly the country 
and people which have given him so 
cordial « reception, 


A concert complimentary to Miss 





Clementive Lasar, leading soprano of 


So it is not surprising that | 


etal Church, will be given in that 
church next Monday evening. Miss 
Lasar’s faithful work ip the service of 
song in the choir, and on numberless 
occasions elsewhere in connection with 
the congregation, entitles ber to a hearty 
endorsement, which we do not doubt she 
will receive. She will be ably assisted 
by tbe best musical talent. 





Fun. 


AFTER DINNER. 
The most bashful girl we ever knew 


was one who blushed when asked if she 
had uot been courting sleep. 








ow to become practically ac- 
quainted with the “Rule of Three’’— 
Live with your wife, mother and mother- 
in-law. 


Said a philosopher: ‘‘My friend 
conducted his future wife to the altar— 
and here his leadership came to an end.” 





It was Archbishop Whately who 
announced that Noab’s ark was made of 
gopher wood, while Joan of Are was 
Maid of Orleans. 


The average - Western reporter, 


| having found theskull of an Aztec with a 


the evening in listening to a programme | 





glass eye, now finds in Lake Michigan a 


sea serpent with fins striped like the 
American flag. Two drinks more would 
have put spectacles on that skull and 
made the reporter see stars as well as 
stripes. 





An unregenerate youth—The new 
governess (impressively)—Ob. Tommy, 
when I! was a little girl and made a blot 
ov my copy book I used to cry. Tommy 
(earnestly)—What! really? New gover- 
ness (still moreimpressively)— Yes; really 
ery. Tommy (still more earnestly)— 








What an awful little duffer you must 
have been.—Pumnch. 





Josh Billings writes that ** Philoso- 
phers aulagree that the wilk is put into 
the kokernut, and the hole is neatly 
plugged up; but who the feller is who 
duz it, the philosopbers are honest 
enough, for a wonder, to admit they 
can't tell us.” 





Why, asks a correspondent, is a 
fashionable belle at her toilet like a 
species of the euphorbia? Because she 
flours before she leaves. 





‘You area brilliant and versatile 
bouquet of loveliness,’ he said with a 
voice that was low and soft, and in re- 
turn she warbled, ** Dry up, George; you 
*ve said enough.”’ 





After witnessing the other night in 
this city a play divided into five acts, the 
intermission between which he had 
evidently improved, a gentleman riding 
in one of our street cars got to his feet, 
straightened his legs as well as he could, 
adjusted his hat, looked up aud measured 
for an instant the distance to the bell 
strap, made a dive for it, caught itat the 
third attempt, put his entire weight on 
it, and of course rang beth bells vielently. 
“Here! here! what’s the matter with 
ver?’ yelled the conductor. ‘ What are 
yer ringing the bell at both ends for?” 
‘* Because,” replied the passenger, with 
great contempt, “ because (hic) I waut 
both ends of the (hic) car to stop.”—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 

A certain pompous judge fined 
several lawyers $10 each for contempt of 
court. After they had paid their fines, 
a steady-going old attorney walked 
gravely up to the bench and laid down a 
teu-dollar-bill. ** What is that for?’ iu- 
quired the Judge. ‘‘ For contempt, your 
Houor.”’ ** Why, [ have not fined you for 
contempt.” “I know that,” said the 
attorney, * but f want youto understand 
I cherish a secret contempt for this Court 
all the time, and I am willing to pay for 
e.* 





At a party—He, “Shall we sit 
down?” She, “I should like to, but my 
dressmaker says I must not.”’—Punch. 





The poughkeepsie Press speaks of 
a woman *s0 cross-eyed that when she 
weeps. tears from her left eye drop on 
her right cheek.” 

When visiting an old acquaintance, 
a farmer, at a time when albums were 
all the rage, a well known wit was handed 
by the daughter a superannuated account 
book, ruled for pounds, shillings and 
pence, in which he was requested to write 
something pretty for her; with which 


request he complied in the following 
manner: 

iis (£\s d. 
This world’s a scene as dark as as Sty Xx,| 

Where hope is scarce worth 2,6 
Our joys are borne so fleeting a 

That they are dear at P 18 
And vet tostay here many arewilling 

Although they may not have 1 


When a certain quasi-religious pa- 
per was started, the publisher, whom we 
will call B., was waited on by the cbair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Awerican Press- Association (Mr. H.) and 
asked if he would not purchase the news 
from that association. 

B. asked, “Doeg your association col- 
lect and transmit news on the Sabbath ?” 

“Certainly,” replied H., ‘all press asso- 
ciations do.” 

“Then,” said B., ‘I cannot take it, for 
I will not purchase of any association 
that thus breaks the Sabbath day.” 

“But,” said Mr. H., “*youintend to pub- 
lish a paper on Mondays, don’t you?” 

“Certainly,” says B., “Monday after- 
noons.”’ 


“Where will you get your news, 
Mr. B.?" 
“From the morning papers, sir,’’ inno- 


cently answered B. 

“Ab,” said H., “‘lsee; you won’t pay for 
news that is collected on Sunday, but 
you will steal it.” 

B. flushed up and answered, 
not a matter for argument.” 

“No,” said H., “1 think not. 
morning.” 


“This is 


Good 
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Financial. 








From Monday, May 8, 
May 13. 


The Money Market, etc., in New York. The 
general tone of business, although nut depressed, 
has been quiet. Money has been easv at ‘ed per 
cent. on call, and4%@6 per cent. on prime com- 
mercial paper. The locking up of greenbacks by 
tne banks which wish to redeem and withdraw 
their own circulation has not made any difference 
in the quantity of currency required by sound 
business transactions. On the contrary, the banks 
have been purchasing Government bonds about as 
freely as at any time during the year. Prices of 
Government bonds have declined slightly, appar- 
antiy under the influence of large offers from one 
of the purchasers at the late sale of bonds by the 
treasury. As the demand for Governments shows 
no sign of decreasing, prices cannot fall to any ex- 
tent, but are likely to rise. Scarcity of foreign ex- 
change—a, sign of the meagreness of our exports 
at present—has occasioned large purchases of gold 
for shipment to foreign creditors, but the price 
has steadily fallen throughout the week. Si:ver, 
as change, no longer commandsa premium, but 
is being bought at 3 per cent. for shipment to Cali- 
fornia—a course in which there cannot long be any 
profit. State bonds and railroad mortgage bonds 
remain strong, under the uncertainty which 
afflicts would-be buyers of miscellaneous stocks. 
The stock market has been active and prices have 
improved, but there is a wide-spread feeling that 
before the rise prices were already in many cases 
better than was justifiable. 


Financial Quetations—fiold,— 


to Saturday, 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
May 8 May 10. May 13. 
BONE ceccsscccccccces SEEM sevescce $1236 .ncoccce 112% 
Legal Tenders..... 88.68 ........ SB88 vocssves 88.98 
Government Bonds.— 
Sixes, 1881, r........ BBRIG cccccces cove ccccoses 12 


Sixes, I88l,c . 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1867, r 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20, 1568, 
BPD Bic csicovsdescee 





litk¢ 
-» 11% 
-- Lik 





Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 
London Prime Bankers ... 4.88@4.88)¢ 


Bids for State Bonds. 


Ark. fis, funded..... 30 ok eS fe 
do 78, L.R-&FtS. 12 do RR.J.&J.... @ 
du 78, M.&L. KR... 2 do do A.&O.... 
do 7s, L.R.P.B.AN. 12 do coup. off. J. &J. 45 
do 7s, M.&O.R... 12 do do A.&0. 4 
Connecticut 6s8..... 106 Funding act, 't6... 11 


3 days. 
4.9 4.9% 









Ss Giicvccckae senna Ohiv 6s, "81 
dao is, gold bonds 105 do 6s, °86 

Ill. War loan....... se ren 

La. 83, 1910, S. C. ts, A. 

Mich. 6s, 78-’79..... 103 Fund. act, 

Bp Ga. "Bicccccces 105 Land C., 

Go Ta, BA.....<... dv do J. 

Mo. 68, due ’76...... 102 7s of ‘88. : 
do . eee 102 Non-fundable.... 3 
do BB Waesacss 12% Tenn. 6s, old... 

L’g bds, due *82-"90 104% do 6s, new 
Asylum.........-+++ 105 do 6s, new ser... 4144 
Funding b. ’94-5.... 105 3 & ee 31 
H.& st. J.. 7 102 do consol........ 73 
H.&8t. J., 4 .. 105 do ex. mat. coup 
N.Y.S. Bt’y L., reg. 104% do consol, 2d se. .. 

do do coup. 4! do deferred...... 8% 


N. C. 68, old, J. & J. 15 


Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susgq., Ist 116 Cedar F. & M., Ist.. 85 
do 2d. 106% Ind. B. & W., Ist.... .. 
do 3d. 100 Mich. So. 7 p.c. 2d... 100% 


Bost. H. & E..Istm 18 ie epee eee 

do guar. C. & Tol. n. b........ 102 

Bur. C. Rap.&Minn. C.P. & A., newb... 104 
Ist 73,8 Buff. & Erie, n. b... 


Ches. & O. 6s, Ist... ee 
Chic. & Alton, Inc.. 100 —_L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 104 
L. & Mo.,ist,guar.. .. Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 99% 
Cc. B. & Q. con. M.7s 11 do 








Ist.88.82,8.f 111 
C. Rk. L. & Pac...... 0 N.Y. C. 68, 103 
do s. f. Inc. 68," 8 do 6s, ‘1 
C. of N. J., lst, new. 113 do 1s, 7 





N. Y. C.4&H., Ist MC 115 


do lat conv... .. 
108% do do IstM.R 115 


do econ, conv. 


Lehigh & W.con... My No. M. Ist........... 9 

Am.Dock &imp.b.. 100 Ohio & Miss.C. 8S. F. 98% 

C.M. & St. P. 2d do do con..... ® 
73-10 .. do do 2dcons 69% 


do 1st m., 88, P.D 
do Istm.,&M.D 


Ci PONG Bevccescis 106% 
os , San Jo. b’ch. 91% 
do du 1.&D 8% C. p. Cal. & Ore. Ist 91% 
do & EB .. West. Pac. bonds... .. 
ado do C.&M 9M U. Pac., Ist........ - 104% 
do consol. 8. F.. 88 do land grants,7s 100% 
do 2d mort....... es oe ne 91% 
C. & N. W., 8. F..... 106% 8. Pac. R. b. of Mo. 


do cons. b . 102% P.R.of Mo.,Istm. 90 

do ep. gid.b 91% do 2a m.... 78 

Ge: Wide vcses 91% P. Ft. W.&C. 24... 110% 
Jowu Mid.,1 M., 8s. .. do do 38d.. 105 
Ga). & Chic. Ext.... 1044 Clev.& P., con. s. f. 105% 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 102 By Go 4th..... 108 & 
Win. & St. P. Ist m C.2LC. it... 45 
C.cC.C. &Listis.s.f .. a. L. & I. M.,Ist.... 99% 
Del. Lack. & W.2d. .. do do 2d.. 
Mor. & Es. 2d....... 10—s Alt. & T. H., 2d pref 


do do 7s, "71... 106 do 2d, Ine...... Pe 
do 1st con. gold. 107 Tol. P.&2W..W.D.. % 
Erie, Ist M., Ex.... 108 Tol.&Wab..lstext.. 89 


do 2d, 7s, 1879..... 101 do Ist St. L. div 

do 3d, 7s, 1883..... 11% PE ki cadesckins 65 

do 4th, 7s, ’80..... 983¢ Han. & Nup.,ist.... .. 
Long Dock bonds.. 108 Gt. W., Ist, ’88...... 89 
. 8 Ot. J... g...... 10) = Q. & Tol. 1st "..... 


do 88,conv. ,76X 
Dub. & Sioux, 24 D “6 


West. U. B., 1900 C. 











Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week pe May 13, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 24,104 pack- 

ages; export, 400 packages. The market is between 
hay and grass. There begins to bea little yellow 
grass-make, and buyers finding such are Joth to 
buy the bulk of white fodder-butter now offering. 
Grass butter is quick sale at 28@30c. White hay- 
made stock, 21@26c.,as in quality with some left 
over unsvuld. Western creamery wake sells close 
up to State creamery, say 27@29c. Western mill 
butter, 22¢%c. There are a few odds and ends of 
old Western butter offering here at Iials@20c., and 
the last end of white fudder-butter will soon be at 
same price. Through the dairy districts the sea- 
son 1s very backward, roads regular mud-beds, and 
much less seed in the ground than is usual at 
the time of year. We quote finest selection of 
near-by butter, 30c.; Western fine creamery make, 
%a@2Wve.; fine new State butter in line, 28@2%e.; 
Western dairy packed, 24@26c.; fair to good new 
State butter in line, 26@27c.; Western mil! butter, 
2%a25e. Debris of the market, 16@20c. 
Receipts for the week, 11,659 boxes; 
exports, 14,443 boxes. Gold, 112\%—Cable, 56 shil- 
lings. The market has gone out bud on the last 
end of old stock, and buyers show very little spirit 
in taking hold of new make. Shippers are buying 
new full cream cheese at tl@ll%c. Fodder skims 
of all degrees of goodness go at a wide range in 
price. We drop quotations of old stock and quote 
State factory, new, all cream, ll@lle. ; State fac- 
tory, new, fair to good, %al0e.; State factory, 
partly skimmed, 6@8c.; State factory, flat skimmed, 
2a5e. 


Cheese.— 


Eggs have been plenty and lower. Choice 
Western marks were sold at 1i@13\c., and near-by 
State, lic., but at the close prices were firmer and a 
shade higher. Near-by marks, fresh, per dozen, 
14@1lic.; Western, Canada, and Southern, lq@ 14. 


Beeswax, pure, per ., 35\c.@36e. 


Beans, mediums, per bush., 62%., $1.15@#1.25; 


marrows, $1.fik@$1.70. 
Tallow, per ., 84c.@9%e. 


Dried Apples are in very light stock, both here 
and in al! the seaboard markets. There were sales 
for Chicago and Milwaukee at 9c. for State 
quarters—we quote State quarters 9\c.@10c. 


Maple Sugar is very dull; it is scarcely saleable 
at over 8c.@¥c., but parties are bolding it at We. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc... on Commis- 
sion. Muke cash advances upon same, and send 
returns a8 soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepares, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal) rr to suitall classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD Coupons 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over 85,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by persona! inspection. In 
many years’ business have never losta dollar. We 
gay the interest pro —_—. semi-annually,in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State in the Union. J.B. WATKINS & CO.. 
LAWRENCE, KAN 

¢#™ Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monda Evenings 5to? 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars. 
Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in English, French and German 
G. 8. CHAPLN, Treas. N.J.H AINES. "Pres’t 














Parisian Flower Co,, 


are petuhenaiig receiving 


< shea 7 79° . 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in ae H eee FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
VKILS, ost RICH TIPS and PLUMEs, FLORAL 
GARNITURKS for Wedding and Evening Cos- 

tumes, “ ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH HAND- 
SOME TROPICAL LEAF-PLANTS and PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS," A SPECIALTY.” 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
2S East 14th St. (Four doors west of University 

Place), New York ; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


IR WEIN is the name of a new remedy men- 
tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for Jan- 
uary, as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and al) affections of the throat and lungs—those 








of public speakers, and gives several cases of cure. 





WILSON PACKING C0., 


Corned Beef. 


The Wilson Packing Company 


of Chicago. 


Cooked 











In consequence of the publication of certain arti- 
es inlace New York papers calculated to depre- 
ciate the character of their prepurations in the 
estimation of the puclic, feel compel'ed to make 
the foliowing 

STATEMENT OF FACTS: 

The original article appeared in a Boston news- 
paper, and woul, appear to have been eliciteu by 
the following proclamation. issued by the Board of 
Health of tbat city: 

UFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, / 
308STON, April 2, 1876. 

The Board of Health is in possession of fac ts 
which lead it to warn the public against the use of 
a certain pre »parativ n of meat called “Co.ked 
Corned Beef,’ which has recently been found in 
our marke 8s. Itis rollec in cloth, ana tin-f il, and 
when sliced presents nothing objectionable to the 
sight or smeli. The meat :s undergoing a thorough 
examin ition. C. E. DAVIs, Jr., Clerk. 

A cursory examination of this notice will at once 
reveui the tact thut the article therein described 
in no manner corresp: nds to, or is identical with, 
the good- prepared by the 

WILSON PAC KING COMPANY. 

The deleterious beef against which the health 

a 8 of a = . Py iously warn the public 
4 KOLLS 


COVERED WitTH TIN FOIL. 
It is usually cooked in copper. 
THE WILSOW COOKED CORNED BEEF IS 


Steamed in Wood. 


The ROLLED BEEF PUTRIFIES sooner or later 
in proportion to quality and the nature of its en- 


velupe. 
THE WILSON BEEF 
is packed in substantial 
TIN—NOT TIN-FOILL—CASES ; 
eaoh package is 
ABSOLUTELY AIR-TIGHT. 
and the contents are warranted tu keep 
PERFE‘ — 4 — AND SWEET 
for twe met yea 
HE FOL Low ING TESTIMONIALS 
and mi. signatures from the prineipal eile 
sale grocery and provision dealers in the city are 
ulso respectfully submitted : 
NEW YORK, May 1, 1876. 

Various articles having appeared in the daily 
journals during the past week seriously retlecting 
upon the quality and healuhfulness of the canned 
corned beef pac ked by the 
WILSON PACKING COMPANY , OF CHICAGO, 
but, as we are assured, through a misrepresenta- 
tion and confounding i their goods with a much 
interior artic N pack ec 

NC LOTH OR TIN-FOIL, 
we, the une ersigned, cheertully uitiim that we 
have handled the Wilson Packing Company’s goods 
since they have been introduced in this market, t 
a very larue extent, and they have ever given uni- 
eae on to ourtrade, and we never heard 
of y illness arising from their use in a single 
instance; and we take especial pleasure in heartily 
endorsing their goods as economical, nutritious, 
and ae the approbation of the entire com- 
munity 
H. S & F. THURBER & ROBERTS. CARLILE & 
E. C. HAZARD & CO. os: "ARG. Rarynetr. 
HENRY WELSH. CLARK, CHA 
FRANCIS H, LEGGETT i LY. 
0 KEMP, DAY & ¢ 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGE, WILLIAMS & POTTER. 


& 


SMITH & VANDER-C aa see é. ae. 
BECK. . L. LEGGE 

FITTS &\AUSTIN. R. MITCHELL & Co, 
ACKER, 


MERRALL & BOGL E& LY 

CON DIT. JAS. R. BARTHOLO- 
HOEFT & LUDEMAN. MEW. 

BAUER. GIBBS & CO. WM. GRANDEMAN. 
WOODRUFF, SPENCER BERGEMAN & VOEKGE. 


& STOUT. JOHN D. GRIFFEN 
D:VID LEWIS & € -. AKER, SANFORD & 
HUNKEN& DiSeNOFF 
MCVOW ELL, LOCK- H iH. FAHRENHOLZ Z& 

WOOD & CO. SON 


WM. H. JACKSON. MYHAN, SCHENCK & 


BU eat Se, MAS- 
TEN & ¢ JOHN ROMAIN. 
SCHU MANN & BEHR- ‘eo W. STOUT. 
MANN. 7 POTTER. 
BAKER & CLARK 8. MAYNARD & CO. 
CASTREE, SMITH & CO. : BEHR EK. 
T. & H. HART. H. OFFERKMAN & C¢ 
W. E. HARTWIG. GLIMM, KORNER ts 0. 
R. ALLAN & SON. GRAY & LOCKWOOD. 
A. J.D. WEDEMEYER. FISHER & VAN CAM- 
ROBT. SEAMAN & CO. PEN. 
FLEMING, ADAMS & JAS. G. POWERS & CO. 
HOWE. UNDERHIL sls STEW- 
J. W, BEARDSLEY & ARD& SCOTT. 
SONS MCLAREN & RAY NOR. 


J.T. WILSON & CO. 
THE HERMETICALLY SEALED CANS of the 
WILSON PACKING awe can be obtained 
of all Provision Deale 
NEW YORK OFFIC E: 68 and 70 PARK PLACE. 


LOOK HERE | For enly 25 cta. I will send 

you post-paid, Two Beauti- 
tul Chromos, each 1:2 x 15 inches in size, and 
also a present. Your money refunded if not 
pe rfectly satisfied. All please send, and when 
Chromos and Presents are received, show to your 
friends and teil them of this great offer. 


Address 
H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 

For the Best and Cheapest Paper in A merica— 
only 3c. a year, and a pair of beautiful Chromus, 
* Pets Asleepand Awake,” free to each subscriber. 
Any person sending us the names of ten young 
persons of different P.O. address will receive a 
beautiful little echromu. 2x3inches. and a sample 
cops of THE APPLE BLOSSOM postpaid. Address 
H. A. BROTTS & CO., Seville, Medina County, O. 


HEATH HOUSE, ~ 


SCHOOLEY MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 
Two hours from New York via Morris and Essex 
R.R. Accommodates 400 guests; fine lawn; cha- 
lybeate water; Band and Music Hall; pertect 
drainage; pure spring water; vegetables from our 
own arden; resident physician; no m-squitoes. 
Circulars at the Coleman House, 27th Street a" 
Broadway. COLEMAN & CARRIQUE 


NGLESIDE Home for Boys.—Pleasant sur- 

rvundings, parental care, and thorough instruc- 
tion. Address Kev. C. F. Foster, Chicopee, Mass. 
wey MLD As = CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. —The 
3 most HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS ARTI- 
CLE OF FOOD made from WHEAT. Sold by all 
Grocers. Address F. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. for circulars, 











e Extra Fine Mixed Cards,with name pogente 

20 post paid. L. JoNESs & Co., Nassau, N.Y 

y ADIES can make. % a day in their own city or 
town. Address Ellis Man’g Co,, Waltham, Mass. 








DRY GOODS. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


Will continue to make 
large 


REDUCTIONS 


in prices in all their 
various departments, 
offering unusual 


BARGAINS, 


such as will not be pre- 
sented again in many 
years, and to which they 
respectfully invite the 
attention of friends, 
customers, strangers, 
and residents of neigh- 
boring cities. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 
10th Streets, 





Special Announcement! 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


ARE OFFERING THEIR STOCK OF 


‘Millinery and Straw Goods 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


STRAW GOODS. 


e Try AN CHIP HATS, reduced to 50 cents, 
re 
IMP pment SWISS CHIP HATS reduced to 9 
cents. fror 

IMPORTED FRENC H AND ENGLISH CHIP 
HATS reduced to $1.50, from #2.% 

ENGLISH WALKING HATS in ait styles. 

New Designs in FANCY BRA 

Call and examine our a. Hy ck of STRAW 
GOODS, as it is the largest and most complete in 
New Designs and Shapes, and most all of our own 
manufacture. 


FRENCH FLOWE 

) JWERS. 
1,000 Cartons of fine FRENCH FLOWERS at less 
than half the cost of cnpertuticn. 


OSTRICH TIPS ‘ 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


will oxhinte on MONDAY our last importation of 
NCH TRIMMED HATS, 
All New rolnes and Designs. 








LARGE REDUCTION in the price of 


RIBBONS. 


150 Cartons All-Silk No. 16 Gros Grain, 18 cents 
yard; % colors. 

Nos. 5, 7, 9, 12. 16. and 40 tn all the new shades. 

FANG y BONNET RIBBON of our own special 
importation. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


200 Cartons FANC Y SASH RIBBONS, 35 cents, 
worth 455 cents; in all colors. 
wT RIMMING SIL. KS in all the new shades. 


LACE COODS. 


CASHMERE L ACE, 
GUIPURE LACE 
THREAD LACE. 

ey attention given to MADE-UP LACE 
GOouD 
‘ Several new patterns in CHILDREN’S LACE 
SAPS. 

LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 

LACE TIES 

New patterns in HAND-MADE NETTED TIES, 

CASHMERE LA ,ACE TIES, 


CY LACE TIE 
SILK AND LACE TIES, 


SILK FICHUS. 
e200 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from 15 cents to 
25 cents 
"1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 

31 cents, splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 


In al) the shades, to match the Dress Goods. 





BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and astested with special care 
for first-class retail trad 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


221 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St, 
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Farm and Garden. 


CARD TO FARMERS. 
HE undersigned is engaged in preparing for 
the press a work to be entitled Historical Sketches 

of American Agriculture. In collecting materials for 
this purpose it is desirable to obtain facts or figures 
of general interest, and especially such as indicate 
a large yield per acre or a low cost per busbel for 
staple crops. For such information, if used, due credit 
will be given, and a copy of the book furnished. Any 
farmers or agricultural writers who are inclined to 
promote this object may report to the undersigned 
any cases that have occurred within the last few years 
of either of the following results: 

. Any yield of not less than 100 bushels of shelled corn per 

acre. 

. Any yield of not less than 50 bushels of wheat per acre. 

. Any yieldof not less than 500 bushels of potatoes per acre. 

. Any crop of corn produced at a cost of not over 29 cts, 

per bush. in the Eastern States. 
Any crop of corn produced ata cost of not over 
per bush. in the Western States. 

6. Any crop of wheat produced ata cost of not over 5) cts. 
per bush. 


_ 


- ois 


15 cts. 


o 


7. Any cropof potatoes produced at acost of not over 15 cts. 
per bush. 

8. Any remarkable product of butter from a given amount 
of corn. 


9. Any remarkable product of butter from a given amount 
of ether feed, stating what feed and exact amount. 
10. Any other remarkable yield or rate of cost for any pro- 
duct of husbandry. 
CONRAD WILSON, 
New York City, Box 4242. 


CABBAGE FOR STOCK. 

THERE is more nutritive value in cabbage, and 
more profit in feeding it, than most farmers are 
aware of. Having repeatedly raised this crop for a 
series of years, and under various conditions, we are 
convinced that it will yield more good fodder on ao 
acre—that is, more nutritive value—than any other 
crop, unless it be Indian corn. When fed to cows in 
milk, if blended with a moderate amount of other 
feed, it produces an unusual flow of milk, of unsur- 
passed quality. Cabbages require no machine to cut 
them, and no process of cooking or steaming. They 
are easily grown, and preferred, by many who have 
given them a fair trial, to any variety of roots. If 
more are raised than are required for feeding, the 
balance can nearly always be sold at a good profit, the 
larger and coarser leaves being reserved for stock at 
the time of pulling. Another advantage of this feed 
is the proportion of mtrogen contained in it, which 
gives superior value to the manure. When barvested 
they should be cut off three incbes below the head, 
which can be done rapidly and easily by the use of 
large pruning shears. 

; PREMIUMS OF C. V. MAPES. 

I AM authorized by Mr. C. V. Mapes to include 
among the Centennial premiums to farmers the two 
foillowiug offers, on bis behalf, consisting of zoods 
from his store, which are in addition to the liberal 
discount he has also proposed on his goods, as a contri- 
bution to the genera) list of Centennial offers: 

1. For the best experiment with Rectified Peruvian Guano, 
to test its agricultural value against that of any other fertil- 
izer, a premium of the value of $100. 

2. For the best experiment to test the agricultural value of 
soluble phosphoric acid obtained from bone black, as com- 
pared with the same obtained from phosphatic rock, a pre- 
mium of the value of $100. 

Competitors will bear in mind that dissolved bone 
contains au average of 14 per cent. soluble phosphoric 
acid, equal to 30 per cent. phosphate of lime; while 
the acid phosphate contains 11 per cent. sol. phos. 
acid, equal to 24 per cent. phosphate of lime. Hence 
100 Ibs of dissolved bone are equivalent to 127 lbs. of 








acid phos. The best mode of testing these is to add 
sulph. ammonia to each as follows: 
Pounds. 
I i cig sed cheer ierdoudecahdcesaaeds 100 
Sulph. ammonia 124 
11234 
Pounds. 
Acid phosphate............. eT Oe 127 
Sulph. ammonia ............. ne ‘ .¢s.35 | 
13914 


These two formulas make the experiment exceed- 
ingly simple. They should be applied on strips of 
ground of equal fertility, each planted partly with 
corn, and in part with some other crop. It is required 
in both experiments to determine which gives the best 
result for equal cost. CONRAD WILSON. 

VALUE OF COTTON SEED. 

THE increasing testimony of practical farmers 
in favor of cotton seed, both for feeding purposes and 
for its manurial value, leaves no room for doubt as to 
the profit to be derived from its use. This conclusion 
is also confirmed by chemical investigation, which 
shows that the proportion of digestible and nutritive 
material in cotton seed amounts to nearly sixty per 
cent. Of this percentage seventeen pounds contain 
albuminoids, and twenty-seven and a half pounds 
contain oil, both of which are valuable ingredients in 
feeding. The best way to use cotton seed is a matter 





easiest learned by experienve. When mixed with 
corn meal it makes a rich, concentrated feed that is 
admirable for blending with straw, coarse hay, or the 
stover of corn. 

Here lies the secret of profit in keeping stock. The 
coarsest and cheapest kinds of food, may, by a slight 
addition of costlier elements, be rendered practically 
equal in value to the richest kinds. Cotton seed, oil 
cake or corn meal, either singly or combined, will 
supply just the elements that are lacking in coarser 
food—viz., fatty substances and albuminoids. 

We should be glad to have our readers make a trial 
of this system of feeding, and report the results of 
their experience. But it should be further remem- 
bered that nearly every improvement made in the 
quality of the feed is alsoan improvement in the value 
of the manure. ‘Cotton seed,” says Prof. Atwater, 
“is very valuable for the manure it makes, as well as 
for the nutriment it contains. The ingredieuts which 
give the chief value to our ordinary commercial fer- 
tilizers are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 


‘The manure which domestic animals would ordina- 


rily produce from a ton of cotton seed, after utilizing 
all its nutritive matter, would contain mere of these 
than exists in a ton of some of the poudrettes, for 
whieh bundreds of farmers in this part of the country 
are deluded into paying #25 a ton.” 

CHAMPION POTATO GROWERS. 

IT appears from a recent investigation by Con- 
rad Wilson that some of the results produced by the 
Bliss premiums for potatoes, though less remarkable 
than the yield from a pound of seed, were even more 
valuable and important in their consequences. The 
largest yield from a pound of seed was 1,666 lbs., by J. 
L. Perkins, ef Iowa, and the largest rate of yield per 
acre was 746 bushels, by Alfred Rose, of New York. 
But the lowest cost per busbel—a result of more cou- 
sequence than either of these—was a fraction less than 
15 cents, and this result was obtained by both the 
above parties. The premium of Mr. Wilsen for lowest 
cost was therefore divided between Perkins and Rose. 
In the competition, howevey, of the previous year Mr. 
Rose's cost per bushel was but 94 cents, which is 
probably the lowest authentic cost on record. 

Thus while two of the competitors (Mr. Perkins, of 
[owa, and P. C. Wood, of Ill.) were ahead of Mr. Rose 
on the yield from a pound of seed, the latter has sur- 
passed them all in the yield per acre and the cost per 
bushel. 

On the whele, then, it must be admitted that in 
potato culture Mr. Bose and Mr. Perkins are the 
champions ef the United States, and probably of the 
world. 


Publisher's Department. 





NEW YORK, MAy 17, 1876. 





EX PIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





ABOUT ADVERTISING. 

THE IJ/lustrated Christian Weekly, in response 
to a criticism on certain proper advertisements 
which appeared in their columns, makes some 
very timely and appropriate remarks, which we 
here annex. The Christian Union is equally strict 
and careful in the acceptance of advertisements, 
and uses every means to prevent an abuse of its 
columns. We fully agree with the Weekly in its 
utterances, which, we are sure, will commend 
themselves to the judgment of our readers. It 
says: 

“Our readers have no right to hold us responsible for the 
accuracy of every statement made in our advertising columns. 
The advertising page is a contrivance for enabling the ven- 
der of goods to say what he wants in his own way about his 
wares to the reader of the paper. Venders of goods are apt 
to put a high estimate on what they have to sell, and intelli- 
gent readers are supposed to know and allow for the fact. 
We hold ourselves responsible to exclude rigorously from 
our columns every advertisement that bears the mark of 
fraud upon its face, or marks to awaken a reasonable 
suspicion. We exclude all medical advertisements, because 
80 many noxious quackeries are advertised, and we cannot 
undertake to discriminate. We exclude all anonymous ad- 
vertisements, because if a man is ashamed of his name it is 
an indication that he has a business to be ashamed of. We 
exclude all advertisements which we have any special reason, 
from external circumstances, to suspect. These are our 
rules, though in the application of them we are ourselves 
liable to be sometimes deceived. 

‘* But it is manifestly impracticable for us to investigate 
every advertised article, and adjudge its merits before allow- 
ing its advertisement. We cannot read the book: we cannot 
investigate the finances of the insurance company; we can- 
not wear the drygoods and see if they will fade; we cannot 
submit the camera obscura to the judgment of an expert. 
But we have used the utmost caution in guarding our readers 
against fraudulent advertising; and if any of them discovers 
a bogus advertisement in our columns, we will thank him to 
cal) our attention to the fact, and he may rely upon our 
instant investigation and exposure of the fraud. 

“Tfan advertiser wants our unbiased editorial opinion on 
his artiele, he must send it for examination to the editorial 





rooms. If the reader wishes to know our editorial opinion, 
he must look in our editorial! columns. And we assure them 
both that there is not money enough in the United States to 
buy an editorial opinion of so muchas asingle line. Butin 
the advertising columns our readers must understand that 
they get the advertiser's opinion, not the editor's. And if 
there are any of them unable to distinguish between an 
editorial and an advertisement they must patiently wait and 
learn.” 





PUBLIC OPINION, 

THE first of our letters this week is from G. C. 
L., in Colesburg, Lowa, who says : 

“T cannot refrain from saying just a word cencerning The 
Christian Union. I was glad to see a note in the last issue 
stating that the paper is on a firm financial basis. I want to 
see the paper live for many reasens. It fills a place in relig- 
ious journalism that cannot be filled except by itself. It is 
certainly the best published. The stories concerning its 
financial condition are to be expected. No doubt they ema- 
nate from the same source from which comes so much that is 
foul and slanderous concerning its noble editor. I have 
heretofore done something to advance the interests of the 
paper here, and will do more when I can. The Union must 
not fail. God bless you in the noble work.” 

This has the ring of practical friendship, and 
we trust will inspire many to like good resolu 
tions. The next is from Mrs. M. J. C., of San 
José, Cal., who, in renewing her subscription, 
writes : 

“We send to Mr. Beecher, through you, our warmest greet- 
ings, from the shores of the Pacific, and our most earnest 
prayers that the comfort and help he has given others may 
be bread cast upon the waters, to return in abundant bless- 
ings upon his own life and noble life-work.” A 

Rev. 8. C. D., of Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
subscribes, and adds : 

**Please say to Mr. Beecher that most heartily I congratu- 
late him on the result of the Council. I have never lost con- 
fidence in him, through all these long months and years of 
trial and perplexity.” 

D. H. H., of Plymouth, N. H., an active, ear- 
nest Christian gentleman well known to us, writes 
in renewing his subscription : 

** God is with Mr. Beecher, and will upkold him, and even his 
pretended zealous brethren in the ministry, presidents and 
editors, with Andover combined, will find that truth and 
right will prevail, and ere long they will hear the voice of 
wisdom saying, ‘It is hard for you to kick against the 
pricks.’ ”’ 





BOSTON OFFICE. 

THE Boston office of the Christian Union is re- 
moved to No. 309 Washington St., and is in charge 
of Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co., who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and advertisements. 
The office is centrally located and very convenient 
to all. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MONEY OrpERS. When checker 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 





TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to usto that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
eates are requested to send the number of the 
certifleate with the name. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the-greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
: BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had im Great 
Britain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. To the subscription price $1.04 
should be added to prepay postage ; and 15 per 
cent. may be deducted from the gross ameunt as 
the average premium on gold. 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VoutumEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser’s expense. Each volume,contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in eloth. 
































May 17, 1876. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, etc., known to the ublic. ines 


1G, are made at “< = MENS 
FOUNDER Y, 


’ WEST TROY, 
Mountings. 


| Catalogues free. No. OR 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BE@LS, 
§2@7™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 

BUCK ak we 2 Ot NDRY. 
Ks hed in INST. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang: 
. for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
, Fire Alarma, 

Fully 


. 


A yt 













Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 

Warranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St Cincinnati. 














PATENT 


SU GSU 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—al! colors ae outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 
sizes 
Roofing and Ghonshiag Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Lining, 

meaty for use, and easily applied. 

Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


USE 





Send for 








And Milward’s “** Helix’’ Needles. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 





Amateur Workers in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


ean find everything they desire and four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our new and enlarged Cat- 
alogue and Price-list (34 edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. ¥ 


Wood Carpeting, 


PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT'L WOOD MAN’r’G 

Co. 


950 Broadway, New York, 

between 22d and 23d streets. 
Brushes for waxing floors. 

Send 3c. stamp for designs. 


$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood balls and mallets, striped and 
oil-finished ; full set of arches, heac and foot posts, 
put upin bag and sent by express on rece: pt of one 
dollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block, C hicago, Ii. 








——E 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid vari- 
eties. all labeled, #1, 1:2 do. $2. 19 do. $3, 26 
do, #4 o. For 10 cents each, additional, 
one Magnificent “Premium Rose to every do! 
lar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers 
in America, and allow purchasers to make their 


own selections. Satisfaction guaranteed, Ad- 
dress THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., KosSE 
Co., Pa. 


GROWERS, West Grove, Chester 


MODEL PRESS 


do = ae — ee 


BEST "IN THE we ORLD 
For Bapinces Mes 

an oun, rinters. 
Thousands in use. e end two 3 
= stamps for a weston illus- 
60 page talogue and 

Price List, entitled, “How to 
nt.” J.W. Davenapay & 

Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in Type 
and Printing Material, 434 & 436 
Walnut Street, vecmsascammanedl 










eu tish Baths, _ 


land 83 Columbia ne ed 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD. M.D. BROOKLY 


{22 Separate Department for Ladies. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. 
Send Stamp for “The Turkish Bath Dlustrated.”” 


“A MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Edu- 
cational Agency of ‘20 years’ successful ex- 
perience in representing Teachers of known abili- 
pA to Ae nee = seo’ yee grade. Bulletin 
f Can 8s for Autumn ssion nowin pre 
ration. Explanatory Circulars for sta: n mp. er 


J, W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actu 
14 Bond Street, New 











How he Jour- 
neyedi nto the 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING OO.. Hartford. Ot. Chicago. mn L. "Cia Obie 


Land of Egypt. 
Agenta wate d tora now, permanent, and re epecta- 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER »»0x« ™ 
te business, in ch any active man or wom.n can easi- 
y inake se ww @10 aday One who bad never 


wantedin , 

ry Town. 

jgusatore s 
on old things. AdAres 
canvassed before made 67.60 in 















hour; an expe’ perienced agen < 
made @72.75 i teulars free. ©. 
15 hours A. CLEGG, Manager,69 


Duane st.,N.Y. “We know C. A. 
Clege to be reaponsible and relia- 
le,and think he eee Agentscxtraordin- 
ary inducementa.”"—. Veekly Sun, April 19, 1876, 


GENTS WANtED for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and srapiie Hist. ry of American pioneer 
Life 100 years a, Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White Toes. reiting tye Captivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notadu!l page. Notompetition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. J.C. McCurdy & Co., 26S. 7th st. »Phila., Pa 


a my: Ts WANTED for the new 
ANN eM Brigham snare 


apy 
ELIZA |. bide | No; 19 ars, otic, Dustin, 
YOUNG. IS!me% 


Cc Hartford, Ct., Chica- 
&,,S9-9 Ohio, Richmond, Va. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
Particulars sent free. 
Addres 

er day at home. 

ree. STINSON & Co., 


first-class. 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
S. to $20} INBON he Cx 


Samples worth $1 
C350 MONTH.—Agents wanted. 


Yortland, Me. 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
a day at home. Ce ae wanted. Outfit and 









24 best 

free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit.» ich 
sae terms free. _TRU & Cc O.. Augusta, Maine. 

a week to Agents, old & young, male & 


7 7 female, in their locality. Terms & Outfit 
Free. Address P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, Me. 


50: FINEL ¥ Y PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 


ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
marbte, Haowlakes, Scroll, Damask, 

te. We have over 100 styles. Agents 

wanted. A. H. FULLER & CO., Broc kton, Mass. 


$40 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties & chro- 
mos. Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co.,N.Y.City. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capita $500,000 00 
Total hansen, Jan. — Rites eas -$1.592.775 09 
WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN L ANE: Soeremay, 


KIRKWOOD’S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and 5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

“NEW YORK. 


INHALER 
GRAND 


Re-Opening 


At the Old Stand. 


W.J.GRAHAM 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Glasses 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


HAS NOW READY 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STOCK 


For the Spring Trade. 
S2 BOWERY, 


ABOVE CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


|New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET STREET, 
NEWARK, N, J. 


JANUARY Ist 1876. 





a 
Net Assets January Ist,1875, - - - - - - - = = $1,652,949 59 
Receiv ed for Premiums, $859,069 15 
* Interest 88,872 91 - - - - - - - 947,942 
$2,600,891 66 
OSS HTS. 


- $196,203 18 
210,069 56 


Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities, - - - - 
Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, . e » ‘s 





“ Salaries, Rent and Contingent Expenses, . ~ - © - - 82,820 06 
* Commissions to Agents, - - - - - - - 75,315 67 
“ Adve rtising, Printing and Postage, - « - - - ~ - 19,342 36 
“ Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - - - - 13,654 75 


* Taxes, - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ 5,091 85 
* Re- Insurance, . . . - - - - - - - - 6,197 74 
— 7 $5 78, 695 12 
$2,022,196 5a 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and on hand, - - = =- © = = $70,704 06 
Bonds and Mortgage held by C ompany, - - - - - - - 708.287 10 
United States and State Bonds, - - - - 194,484 55 
Loans on call (secured by U.S. Bonds and othe “rT “collate rals), - - 212,45 2 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - - - - - - 61,555 54 
Louns on Policies, - - - 414,848 79 
Premiums in course of transmission, ‘and De fer re “d Premiums, - - 302,086 48 
Accrued Interest, - - - - - - - - - 48,177 18 


7.651 62 


6,996 O1 


«$2,092,196 58 


Furniture and Fixtures, - - - - - - - . * - . 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - - - ° “ o . a ° 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard 
New Jersey, American Exp. 4% per cent, - - - 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustment, - - - - 


of State 
$1,437,322 00 
58,000 O00 


$1,495,332 00 


Surplus to Policy Holders, - " . £4. >. . - - 526,764 


Number of Policies | isnned during the year 1875, - - 
Insuring, - - « 


OFFICE ae. 
J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 





135 
9.775, 030. 00 











Batored secording to Act of Congrem, in the year 1876, by the National Art Co., im the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


“God’s Promise. 


The Finest WORK OF ART ever issued in this Country, 


CIVEN AWAY 


To every Subscriber to this Paper. 


Reproduced in 17 Chromatic Water Colors, under the artist's persona! supervision, and acknowledged 
by connoissenrs to be the best Water Color Chromatic Painting ever produced in America. This unsurpassed 
work of art, through the splendid liberality of the National Art Co., of Cinciunati, Ohio, can be secured by 
every subscriber of this paper, asa 


Grand Premium Gift, 


It being delivered Free of Purchase Charge every patron of this paper. It consists of 


Four Complete Chromatic Paintings, 


‘* While the earth remaineth, seed- 


Embodying the fullest and richest conception of God's glorious promise 
Ameri- 


time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer,and winter, and day and night shall not cease. 
ca's most favored landscape painter, Mr. E. D. Grafton, bas grouped together, on a large plate, four splendid 
Landscape and Figure Paintings, and clothed them in the richest and warmest colors. To show in what 
light this splendid work of art is regarded, one thousand copies have been sold in Cincinnati and New York, 
at $10 per copy, and $5,000 in cash was offered the National Art Co. for its exclusive use as a Premium, by 
one of the most prominent newspapers in the country. 
large has been the demand on the National Art Co, for former Premium Engravings, and #0 universal 

the request that their works should not be confined to any one paper, that the Company have determined to 
make “GOD'S PROMISE” the crowning triumph of their art publications, and have steadi fused all 
offers for its exclusive control by any one paper, in order that the better class of newspapers o ae rally may 
be benefited in being able to advertise it as the last and best Premium Gift of the National Ar Hence 
the announcement is made that arrangements have been made which secure to every reader of ‘this paper a 
perfect copy of this latest, largest, and best American art publicat 

The only requirement exacted is, that each reader shall cut ou : the following Premium C ereisonte show 
ing that it is sent in by a bona fide patron of this paper, together with 25 cents, the actual cost of postage, 
wrapping and mailing charges, and forward the same to the National Art Co. for redemption In eturn you 
will receive a perfect copy of this grand work of art, mailed in a strong tube, postage fully prepaid, and 
every copy is warranted to reach its destination uninjured. Any copy that should be broken in transmis- 
sion through the mail, will be duplicated free of any charge, upon your notifying the National Art Co. of the 
facts in the case. Postage stamps may be sent at their face value, as the amount is nearly all used in pre- 
paying return postage on the Picture 





Cut out this Certificate and forward to the NATIONAL ART CO, for redemption. 
It is worth $10. 
PREMIUM CERTI FICATE On receipt of this Premiam Certificate, sageier - h 
* 25 cents to pay cost of tube, postage, and pa Zz, we 
hereby agree to return to the sender, postage prepaid, safely wrapped and packed, a pe cheb copy of 
Grafvon's four celebrated paintings, entiled 


“GoOoD’sS PROMISE.” 


This Certificate is good until September 1, 1876, after which 10 cents additional will be charged. 
copy will be sent without this Certiticate accompanies the order, to show us that you are a bona fide 
patron of this paper. [Signed] NATIONAL ART CO. 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[reaps manx.) 
NOTE TH ESE INSTRUCTIONS All Certificates should be sent in by Sept. 1, 1876. 
* Those sent in thereafter require 10c. additional, 
as a new edition will then become necessary. A Certificate for each Painting must in all cases be sent, other- 
wise persons bg are not perpee ers mi ight oh ta e benefits intended solely for the patrons of this paper. 
Each copy be enclosed in a strong tut age will be paid thereon out of the 25c. sentin. THE 
Cc ERTIFIC ATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN P RINTED TN THIS PAPER, hence the importance of cutting it 
out at once and sending it in for redemption, Address all Certificates to the National Art Co., 230 Wainut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail the largest and handsomest Premium Painting 
you ever saw. 




















COME and try it, and you'll buy ft 
Ever after, lady fair. 

In EUREKA every seeker 
Finds a sowing Silk that's square 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS & & CO., mfrs, 

of Superior Wood NAiype and Borders, * iagie.* 
“ California.” and other improved Cabinets, 

Stands & Galleys, Italian on oe ng Btones, 


Dutch ng Sticks and wien c 
a Fulton, N. bsmplete Sewepeper 


































412 TITEL: CHRISTIAN UNION. Vor. XII, No. 20. 











“FINEST CLOTHING. | SILVER-PLATED WARE! 


We open this week Elegant Styles of New MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Spring Suits and Overcoats.| MERIDEN BRITANMIA CO. 


: No. 550 BROADWA NEW YORK 
Prices range from $14 to $26 for Suit or Overcoat. Y; ’ 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN., 


FIN K B USINESS SUITS MADE TO OR DER, SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


a Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers 


Send for Samples. 

















Cleaner, Lighter, and more Durable than the Metal-Lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 
metal, and CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH CSAGE. 


NICHOLS & CO., THE BEST PLATED SPOONS & FORKS 


LATE , one Dane SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST ON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, and bearing the 
rade-Mark, 


1847. ROGERS BROS. XI. 
N.B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks is applied alike to each grade of 
Plate. Al, 8and 12 oz., as ordered. The process and machinery for manufacturing these goods are 
patented. The Extra or “Standard Plate,”’ made by this Company, is stamped A 1, simply, and is ; 
plated twenty per cent. heavier than the orainary murket standard. 
256 BROADWAY, Opposite City Hall. FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs where exhibited, from World's Fair of 


Cs eC eRCreamng Class 


A NEW LOT OF HAMBURG EDGINGS ot gentlemen that purchase garments ready made, 


AT 
Greatly Reduced Prices. in lieu of expensive custom work, will find upon our 
NO. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. counters an immense and elegant stock of Clothing, 


FOR LIVERPOOL & 6 (N FAB IC Nov . »}4- + 
anita: gueessrown, "| Gorham & Co., scpeegyipneess neiaaetp 
TUESDAY. |. wave Bameven IN DESIG VN, Artistic and Fashionable. 
Leaving Pier No. 46, N. R., : Y . . ; en 
ano. "Ss oon, Dheir Retail Department) {N WORKMANSHIP, Therough and Honest. 




















NEVADA... avg ----din€. 13, 10:00 A.M. | FROM No. 1 BOND STREET, Jb ‘ 

WISCONSIN... 20000 .00..-..Jme 20, 300 PM. | ? IN PRICE, Below the market for equal goods. 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. | U N ION SOU ARE. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 | 1 bs : Ps ° 

to $80, according to state room. | oe For order work we have the choicest stock in the 


OFFICES. No. 29 BROADWAY. CENTENNIAL CHAIR. 
. There is not a seat for Tnited States. 


visitors mm any of the 
Ceotennial buildings at 
Philadelp: ia, and s 


e 
you must take one with 
you or do without. 
Our Centenial Chair 
has a nice Brussels 
carpet seat, weighs only 
one pound, apd will 
shut up to the size of a 
single chair-post. We 
will send it by mail. 


prepaid, toany address, 
on the receipt of one 


dollar. LRO..D..AY AND GRAND ST. BROADWAY AND WAR: 
MILER’S FALLS C0., NEW YORK. 









| 
= SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM ff 
Fine toned, low priced, fally warranted. Catalogues | 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 


YMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eichth St..€ incinnati. 0 


“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 














5 je 0 je | area 
New York. ” 
$ > 6. F. A. Hinricus,, EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
—IN COLD — 29 to 33 Park Place, 893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th streets, 
WAS PAID BY THE Bee EST Cae oF aE St., UP-STAIRS mee een ~ a a materials 
Ww 
WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES | ™vorts ana Denis in ROUND at 
FOR FANCY COODS, HATS, VERY LOW PRICES. 
( CHIN: A, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJULICA, i] EAL FRENCH CHIPS at #3 pe upward, and the same goods all ready trimmed or made to order 
RICHARD WAGNER S ee, * or NZES AND Cle DOKS. de. Caden, at sin and $15. ENGLISH ¢ TRAWS, SHADE and SAILOR HATS at equally Low Prices. 


Croquet, Baseballs, &c.. DRESS TRIMMINGS 


And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- ‘a 
yd dent I, amp. “yr ange Brackets con- We are showing a very complete STOCK of everything new in 
structed for these Lumps. A large assortment on : 
Gh .and and constant! adding new supplies. Prices RICH FRINCES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, and perce nayin ligy 


Moderate. WHOLESALE AND RETA It. At very reasonable prices. GIMPS from 10c. per yard, and FRINGES as low as 25c. ard. 
We cu py any pattern of French Fringes and show quite a vuriety of handsome d declana. which we 


make to order, with buttons to match. 
THEODORE THOMAS THE CENTENNIAL WATCH JUST RECEIVED.—An invoice of JAPANESE FANS, quite new in design, some as low as 8 and 10 
’ * | cents. Fine Painted FANS from $1.75 each, and finer goods at equally low prices. 
(Played by his Orchestra nightly) The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept 
And Published by ata very moderate cust by purchasing one of those ae ] + a rn ~ - TOThIN 
elegant USK ONLY ‘THE BEST. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., : 
eveniepneagreniend ‘Ladd Patent Gold Watch Cases, THE RUBBER PAINT 


see for yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies, 


Price $1, 0n receipt of which it will be sent by mail. | Gentlemen and Boys’ sizes, in Buscine, Mansard 
| and Flat shapes. in all styles of engraving apd fin- B st t t e O d. 
hi. eal by Mur’e Dealers every-where | ish, —— - and key ty tag sy —- of Amer- Is t n e al n | n r 
~_ Tecan anufacture. ‘or sale by dealers every- 
Ve) where. None genuine unless stampea “G Ww. 
© ope HO ra SON ie | LAvp’s PAT.” under the bezel. Cireulars pa Ds 
| tive and histwrical re on ye by the Man- 


Hymn &T pune 1€ Boo, Oks srocarers, = BT Maiden Lane. Now Yok. 
yea FOR THE SANCT CTUARY The American House ot Antiques 


CHOIRS AND ead SY PHER & €O., 


Now Arranged for Piano by 




















There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 

BRANCH FACTORIES: 


. 506 West St., New York. 83 W. Van Buren #t., Chicago, Ill. 
210 8. Third St., St. Louis. Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 

















i ne 4 ~ teal 593 B 1 : Bro., No. ‘2 N. Liberty St.. Baitimore, Md. 
ALS XI rate we eae Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 
mM ayTUAl C$. | are receiving Woetty vers janes ant valuable addi- 
ee ~. -& © | DUTCH INLAID FURNITURE. DUTCH MU- 1846-1876. 
rine ett “SCHL FURNITURE. Frexcr & ar 6©| KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
; CHAPEL ONGS & ADEN. AND ORIENTAL. CHINA. OUR CENTENNIAL OFFER! THE BEST YET!! 


WARE. CARVED FRENCH 
7 aJ th ths lant flowers. We will send re mail, post-paid, safe carriage 
FAM m4 a tes Extenni FURNITURE. t Teak tn a mes Verbenas ior rebel 12 Gerantams tor $1.10; 14 Pee ins for $1.10; 
. m sod Vurekore P=: 20 Basket Plants for $1.10 assorted Bedding Pianta, ter $1.10 packets ‘fine 
assorted Flower Seeds tor $1.10. t@ Our coat Catalogue Freeto any dre 


“SAS ina AcMPANT =" re Alenees, ane PARM oie and Maps JNO. 0. SLEMMONS, Address = KNOX FRUIT FARM COMPANY, 


' ew York, Chicago & Easton, Md., Smyrna, JAS. F. GRIMES, Box 115 Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & 

















